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DEDICATION 
OF 

THE 
CHRISTIAN 
WRITING 
CENTER 


SUNDAY, JULY 5 at the — CHRISTIAN WRITERS and EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN, JULY. 4-11 p 


ALSO 


EXTENSION SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN WRITING 
JULY 11-AUG. 8 (ACADEMIC CREDIT OPTIONAL) . 


Faculty includes: Mary Louise Friebele, Donald C. SECOND ANNUAL 
Rolles, Pater Gordon and Patricia White, Ralph W. EASTERN’ REGIONAE 
Seager, Roland E. Wolseley, Ward §. Miller, Law- , WRITERS’ CONFEREN 
rence E. Nelson, Gilbert L. Brown, Jr., Anna Rose Rent oe pane c 
Wright, Elizabeth Yates, Paul C. Allen, Albert ~~ —~\ST- DAVIDS, PA. 
McClellan, Marian O’Brien, Pear! Rosser, W. Robert 

Miller, Harry Edward Neal, R. Dean Goodwin, FOR INFORMATION ‘' 
Albert and Bertha Johnson, Marion Van Horne, 

William S. Mittelstadt, Harold Kurtz, and many 

others. 
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This Workshop program is designed to meet the nee 
working in local churches, on the college campus, 
other leaders in various aspects of religious dram 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY: 


Harold Ehrensperger - Martha Cornick 


= hs ; 
Arthur Risser Barbara Anderson 
{ us James Warren Zula Pearson 


Argyle Knight, Director 


Dra HH a WORK GROUPS ARE offered in the following are 


a 
Directing Drama Resources 


Production Costuming and M 
Or S 0 Oral Interpretation Creative Drama with | 
Creative Movement for Children Informal Drama 


Special Seminar for Leaders My ns 
eat “s 
& 


— ne, 


Myo | et f mae ; i ‘inal 
covering tuition, room and board, insurance and mi 
costs—$65.00. . 


REGISTRATION FEE: 


JULY 25—AUGUST 1, 1959 ie 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write: Rev. J. Blai 


Lake Forest College j National ¢ 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
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ectitorials 


NEARLY fifty million adults, it is estimated, are taking 
courses of study in the United States alone. Nearly fifteen 
million of them are taking courses in churches, on Sunday 
and during the week. Leaders of Christian education are 
convinced that many more millions of adults would take 
courses in Christian education if the quality of such 
courses were lifted. Groups of adults are springing up in 
many churches, meeting at various times, in search of 
answers to some of the pressing questions in personal, 
vocational, and religious life. Eight thousand young 
people and adults attend, each year, one or another of four 
lay training centers established by the United Church of 
Canada, for periods of from two weeks to six months. 
Adults want more and more to learn throughout life. As 
they turn to the church, do they receive bread or a stone? 


THE RESPONSE to the special February issue of the 
Journal on “Art in Christian Education” and to the ex- 
hibit of reproductions of great Christian art arranged by 
the Journal has been most encouraging. The collection 
of over one hundred reproductions was gathered through 
the cooperation of leading galleries, publishers, and 
dealers. It was first exhibited at Omaha during the An- 
nual Meeting of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, February 8 to 12. In spite 
of a very crowded schedule of meetings, held in widely 
separated hotels and churches, probably seven or eight 
hundred delegates visited the exhibit, many of them com- 
ing repeatedly. 


GRAVE DISTURBANCES in the British protectorate of 
Nyasaland have now followed the serious riots in the 
Belgian Congo and French Congo. ” So declared a recent 
editorial, noting the current unrest which is part of the 
“ferment that is affecting the whole of Central Africa.” 
The once “dark continent” is moving toward modern 
statehood with dizzying speed..The Gold Coast has be- 
come the autonomous state of Ghana. Nigeria and the 
Cameroun are being prepared for self-rule. Other terri- 
tories are considering various possibilities of federation 
or independence. 

Much of this progress is by orderly, legal arrangements. 
But the deep, turbulent emotions all over Africa are dem- 
onstrated in the recent terrifying Mau Mau actions in 
Kenya, the current riots in Leopoldville, the outbursts 
of violence in scattered centers all over Africa. The inter- 
denominational mission study books on Africa for use in 
1959-60 will interpret how missions have helped to create 
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50,000,000 adults in search .|_ 


The May 1959 issue of the Journal is to be a spej! _ 
number (one of a series of 35th anniversary spej) 
issues) on “The Christian Education of Adults.” 
special issue is designed to help motivate churches, ir 
the countries to which it goes, to undertake more adec 
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1 
Christian education of adults and to give them practi 
Bie in the undertaking. But adult education is not li mi ’ 
“adult years.” It begins during childhood and co: inl 
Bice the years of youth. Because of this imp ort 


rootage of maturity in the younger years, the spe 
issue will give help to leaders and parents of children 
youth as well as to leaders of adults. It will contain bay 
and helpful material, useful for study and Telereay 
a long time, for all — are concerned about making a 
years truly — of growth and fulfillment. ; 


Virgil E. 


Art before breakfi! 


There was some mental “scratching of heads” over soil 
of the pictures in the collection. Jean Louise Smith aj) 
Imo Ruyle Foster, who were hostesses in the exhij) 
room, were kept busy from before breakfast until 1 
evening answering questions. Many persons made n¢ 
of reproductions which they planned to purchase for thi 
homes or churches. 

This hearty response to the exhibit and the food | 
expressions of appreciation for the special issue of t 
Journal on “Art in Christian Education” seem to indice! 
a genuine eagerness for the kind of helpful informa 
both have provided. The Journal will continue to ¢ 
additional information as space permits. 


Virgil E. Fost 


The mission study themes for 1959. 


this disturbance by proclaiming the Gospel’s promise 
human freedom and by contributing to the developmi 
of education for Africa’s millions. But it will also interp 
the reconciling role of Christians in these events so 1 
of destiny. 

Far-reaching transition is occurring on this contin 
too. Gone are the days of the quiet, isolated count: 
The whole nation is now dominated by a highly-meche 
nized, fast-moving, urbanized culture. Massive indus 
space exploration, and cold war have involved town 
country as well as city in our modern predicament. ' 
year’s interdenominational mission study on 
Church’s Mission in Town and Country” will help Chi 
tians in both rural and urban areas realize what needs t 
be done to guarantee that churches in small towns 4 
open country may survive, grow strong, and procl: 
faithfully the message of God. 


fee ee, 


J. Allan Rane 
International Journal of Religious Educ { 


tEAD A SERMON recently on the 
sect of “Integrity,” by the Rever- 

Theodore Ferris of Boston. It 
% much to say to those of us who 

‘concerned with Christian educa- 
. | 

t. Ferris began by recalling the 
| of Moses. Here was a young 
| who, through no fault or choice 
jis own, had been adopted into 
: raoh’s family and brought up in 
court as an heir of great power, 
Ith, and privilege. Probably very 
‘Esyptians knew that Moses was 


@id it out. Moses also learned that 
vas a Jew, and he saw how terribly 
people were suffering. 
is posed a problem for Moses: 
(was safe where he was. He need 
*er admit that he was a member of 
despised race, but could continue 
ve a life of ease and power. If his 
science hurt a little, it would be 
+ to persuade himself that he could 
) his people more as a member of 
raoh’s household than as a poor 
'. He had not chosen his lot; it 
»|just a “lucky break.” What would 
| gained by giving it up? 
ut Moses chose to turn his back on 
the power and riches which might 
e been his and went to live among 
own people. From a worldly point 
iew, this was foolish. Why, then, 
he do it? As we read the story of 
‘great leader of the Hebrew peo- 
we must conclude that he did it 
ause he was the sort of person who 
Id not live a lie. He had the 
lity which we call “integrity.”, 
Il through the Bible, and indeed 
through history, we meet men and 
nen who have preferred to sacrifice 
ir own safety or advantage, often 
|he cost of great suffering and even 
‘th, to compromising with dis- 
lesty, no matter how apparently 
‘ial the issue. While there may 
ie been many more who chose the 
‘ler way, we do not remember or 
ere them. Despite the emphasis 


ith and influence, we remember 
y those who chose the hard right 
sead of the easy wrong. 
hat has this to do with us, or with 
"young people whom we teach? 
‘en will any of us be called on to 
ke such dramatic decisions? In- 
d, each of us may think, “In a 
jis, I too could be a hero. But my 
| is so ordinary, so humdrum. 
thing I do really matters.” 
Ve need to understand clearly for 
‘selves, and to help those whom we 
to understand, that integrity 
| never be a halfway measure. It’s 
or none: either we have integrity, 
jwe don’t. The decisions you and 
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act royal blood, but he himself ~ 


worldly success, in the form of | 


Integrity 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


Washington, D.C.; wife of the Canon of the American Cathedral; 
one of the vice-presidents of the National Council of Churches 


I have to make may seem utterly 
trivial. For example, what real dif- 
ference can it make if I get a parking 
ticket fixed? Why bother to report 
that a clerk gave me too much 
change? Why not pad my expense 
account a little, like everyone else? 
Why not tell my friend a small lie, to 
avoid hurting him? Who will ever 
know or care?” 

There are at least two who will 
know and care. I myself will know, 
and I will have to live with the knowl- 
edge that I am not entirely honest. 
From now on I'll have something to 
hide; and since one wrong choice 
often leads to another, I'll be spending 
much of my time and energy pretend- 
ing to be a better person than I know 
I am. 

And God will know. The Christian 
faith has always taught that he is the 
God “unto whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid.” As we go through 
life, accumulating wrong choices and 
questionable actions, we begin to hate 
this kind of a God; we avoid him and 
rebel against him. The only way to 
find peace with God is to let him look 
into our inmost selves, to see all our 
shady acts and unworthy motives. 
The wonderful news of Christianity 
is that he will do this, not as a police- 
man trying to catch us in wrongdoing, 
but as a loving Father, hating our evil 
ways, yet loving and forgiving us. 

How can the quality of integrity be 
taught? Chiefly, of course, by ex- 
ample. We who are teachers and par- 
ents need to be careful never to break 
promises to children—even small 
promises. They must learn that a 


“WHO ARE THE ADULTS?” 


man’s word is as good as his bond. 
We must be ready to admit our mis- 
takes and take the consequences, not 
making lame excuses for ourselves. 
We need to be scrupulously fair in 
dealing with children. Even our fail- 
ure to punish may sometimes be a 
way of teaching them to “get away 
with things.” 

Perhaps most of all, a teacher can 
demonstrate integrity by the thor- 
oughness with which he prepares him- 
self to teach. If a lesson does not go 
as well as it should, the teacher who 
is honest with himself will recognize 
that it might have gone better had he 
spent an extra hour in study and plan- 
ning. His pupils, too, will know when 
he tries to “get by” without adequate 
preparation. They will respect his 
leadership if they sense integrity in 
his own attitude toward his teaching 
responsibility. 

Only the teacher who has integrity 
can help others know a God who cares 
about every human decision and ac- 
tion—a God who loves and forgives, 
but who is also the eternal Judge of 
all mankind. 


Prayer 


Guide us, O God, as we try to find 
our way through a world of confusion. 
Help us to set our eyes on far-off 
goals, and to make no peace with 
compromise or conformity. Take away 
all pride. As we acknowledge our 
own weakness, help us to grow in the 
likeness of Him who turned his back 
on a bright future for a dark cross. 
Amen. 


Richard Lentz, director of family life for the Disciples of Christ, answers this question in 
the May special Journal on “The Christian Education of Adults” and urges churches to 
coordinate the many ways adults are involved in religious activities. The May issue will 
be helpful to leaders of men’s and women's groups as well as educational staff and board 
members, Reserve your extra copies now; see coupon on page 42, 


Drama brings 


church history 


to life 


by Florence PURVIS 


Mrs. Scott Purvis, Director of Drama, 


First Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Michigan 


Editorial Note: Mrs. Purvis’ interest in 
religious drama has led her to write 
original dramatizations as well as to put 
into shape the work done by church 
school students. In the summer of 1958 
she attended the Drama Workshop 
sponsored by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches. In addition to directing local 
church drama, Mrs. Purvis uses cos- 
tumed dolls for telling Bible stories. 
She has been working in the occupa- 
tional therapy department at Pontiac 
State Hospital, where patients, after 
watching the Bible story acted out by 
dolls, are given dolls of their own to 
dress and keep. 


[Deus was new to us at First 
Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, 
Michigan, two years ago. At that time 
the church school was studying “The 
Church” in the three-year cycle of 
The Bible, The Church, and Jesus 
Christ, of the Faith and Life Cur- 
riculum. There are over 350 boys and 
girls in our junior high department. 
This was their third full year’s study 
of the Church, and there was a notice- 
able falling off of interest in the sub- 
ject. Dramatic presentation of impor- 
tant incidents and persons in church 
history was proposed as a way of 
bringing to life the printed pages of 
study books. 

The idea was received with enthu- 
siasm, and the Chi Cho Junior High 
Fellowship decided to sponsor a pro- 
duction. Teachers and parents also be- 
came much interested and were 
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eager to share in the experience. De- 
ciding whose life and work should 
be included in the script, what should 
be said about each character and the 
times he represented, and how he 
should be represented in costume gave 
a focus for the study for several 
months. 

When the cast of twenty-six, repre- 
senting various characters, was cho- 
sen, those selected at once. became 
interested in finding out more about 
the persons they were to portray. The 
leader in charge of research, in con- 
sultation with our local librarian, rec- 
ommended books which the boys and 
girls could read. The boy who was 
to play Martin Luther read two books 
on Luther’s life. Others read at least 
one book and did further research. 
Several of them reported on the lives 
of these great leaders during the wor- 
ship period in the junior high depart- 
ment. Some of the scenes which had 
been well rehearsed (we called them 
“oasis’ scenes) were also presented 
to the department. This created addi- 
tional interest in the coming produc- 
tion. 

We decided to call the dramatiza- 
tion The Live Book—A History of the 
Christian Church from the Time of 
Christ until the Time of the Pilgrims’ 
Coming to America. Parent coopera- 
tion was enlisted in costuming, make- 
up, directing, and construction of 
properties. Some of the fathers built 
a large mahogany “book” six by three 
feet, through which the characters 
stepped. A local artist made an artistic 
manuscript-type page for the book. 
Other parents created beautiful cos- 
tumes from unusual fabrics in bril- 
liant colors. As the costumes were 
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completed, they were photograph 
and the pictures were put on the] 
letin board. 
The Live Book was presented 
Sunday Family Night on Febru 
on the stage of our social hall, 
ing a snack supper for all the fan 
The large auditorium was filk 
capacity, and the free-will of 
was generous. 
Color slides, which could be - 
with a script to repeat the story 1 
times, were taken of the cha 
and scenes. 4 
This first dramatization was so 
received that it was easy to intre 
drama as one of the teaching m 
ods to be used the following 3 
This resulted in the presentation 
play dealing with Jesus’ last wee 
earth, called The Joy of Easter. 
junior highs again presented this | 
successfully. This year the dep 
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Mark writes his Gospel, based — | 
on conversations with Peter. | 


ment is working on a dramatic ske 
explaining the Passover story. 1 
is only a ten-minute sketch fo! i 
worship service and will be informal 


Other departments have become if 
terested in the use of drama. Ow 
school is a very large one, with 
enrollment of 1,773 boys and g 
from the second to the ninth gra 
alone. Drama is still reaching onl 
small percentage of our total enr 
ment, but we are looking forward 
bringing various types of dramatic ¢ 
pression to great numbers of 
young people as well as to adults. | 
feel there is no better way to br | 
to life the Bible, church history, 


other great subjects of our conti 
ing study. 


/ove— 


ter tells that his weakness has been 
ned to strength and that he is start- 


3 to preach the Word in Jerusalem. 


, za 
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Below— 


Nero refuses to listen to the pleading 
of Justin and declares that he will do 
away with all the Christians in Rome. 


Above— 


Martin Luther tells how he has been 
excommunicated by the Church. He 
declares his faith in the Holy Bible. 


Left— 


Tabitha witnesses to the power Peter 
has received through Christ and tells 
how he brought her back to life. 


: Right— 
In England, John Wycliffe states that 
the Church is not the Pope and the Car- 
dinals, but the common people. He is 
translating the Bible into English. 


i 
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The big family 


can be redemptive 


by Randolph Crump MILLER 


Professor of Christian Education on the Luther A. Weigle Fund, 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


iF you have six children instead of 
one, you have six times the blessings. 
Also six times the expenses. These 
can be measured. You buy six ice 
cream cones at a time. The six dimes 
make sixty cents in the church school 
offering. The children grow, and the 
old sedan is replaced by a station 
wagon so that the family may have 
“togetherness.” This is fine until you 
have six teen-agers, who would like 
to have a car apiece. Then you are 
thankful if you have girls (we have 
five, and one boy), so that other par- 
ents’ teen-agers have to provide the 
transportation. With six children at 
the dinner table, the parents have to 
look twice to discover if any of their 
own have gone out for the evening 
and a guest or two have dropped in. 


Big families get complicated 


Six pairs of hands are useful, when 
they are not writing on the newly 
painted wall in the upper hall, for 
they can help with the dishes, make 
beds, and rake leaves. Fortunately, 
this kind of employment can start at 
a relatively early age, and a wise 
parent can keep the hands under 
some kind of control through the 
years. Usually this labor costs money 
only when something special needs to 
be done, such as shoveling snow (for 
the neighbors are willing to hire these 
same hands at outrageous prices, such 
as you would pay to their children). 

Financial outlay must be strictly 
impartial. I remember explaining to 
one of my children that if I spent five 
dollars on what he wanted, and still 
desired to be fair to the others, it 
would cost me thirty dollars. Since I 
didn’t have thirty dollars, he could 
not have the five-dollar item. This 
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works when they reach the stage of 
“It isn’t fair’ and can also add to 
thirty. Allowances go up in the same 
scale for all children at the same time, 
and the youngsters have not figured 
“cost-of-living” escalators into this 
scheme—yet. 

Life gets complicated for other peo- 
ple when the children are in school. 
At one time, we placed all six of ours 
in a single school. The principal was 
somewhat overwhelmed, and after 
several months we started to trans- 
fer them to other schools. Now we 
have them in five different schools and 
colleges, which is more expensive but 
highly satisfactory. At least they don’t 
-compete with one another in the same 
environment. Sometimes the competi- 
tion in school can be exhilarating, and 
sometimes it can be devastating. For 
parents to keep up with the children’s 
homework is time-consuming and 
usually impossible, and therefore the 
children usually have to go it on their 
own. } 

I have referred to the station wagon 
—a nine-passenger one with all seats 
facing forward (which limits us in the 
choice of a nonprestige brand of auto- 
mobile). This wagon is not only good 
for going to church, but also for 
driving anyone in the neighborhood 
almost anywhere. My wife and I were 
running a Miller taxi service until the 
oldest ones learned to drive. Then 
they did the taxiing, or borrowed the 
car and left the younger ones to ride 
in someone else’s station wagon. 

What I have said so far has to do 
with stewardship, cooperation, and 
human relations—terms that are in 
vogue in current Christian education. 
A big family is loaded with relation- 
ships. Just think of it mathematically: 
Mother is related to Daddy and six 
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others; Daddy is related to Mo her i. 
six; Number 1 is related to Moth . a 
Daddy, and to Numbers 2 throug 
Number 2 is related to Mothe t 
Daddy, and to Number 1 and } a 
bers 3 through 6. | 
The problem is to keep these re} 
tions fluid. It is easy for an aggress 
member of the six (and most of th 
are that) to move into a special pe 
tion, with the danger that a less; 
gressive child (less aggressive, i) 
passive) may get squeezed out. If} _— 
child feels this squeeze as some r 
of rejection, it may lead into a cir) 
of rejections; and although child: 
bounce back quickly, this may devel) 
into a pattern. aa 


i! 


The big family is cohesive 4 


There is a certain “all-for-six a 
six-for-all” quality about our yo 
sters. As they have become 
agers, our house has become a tee}, 
age canteen, with the children acti 
as host and hostesses. We like th) — 


for it means that we get to kne 


other boys and girls along with of 
own. As long as my wife and I ke|_ 
out of the way, except to help wil 
the serving and with greeting peop) 
at the door, everything runs 
smoothly. 
It is this cohesion in a big fami]” 
that we like. Perhaps because oj 
children are fairly close togethe 
there are no tag-enders. Family mea} 
are family gatherings, and this is try 
even when there are guests. As soc 
as the children were old enough 
in high chairs they were present at 
dinner table, and this act became | 
symbol of their belonging to all tH 
functions of the family. This we} 
accomplished without letting thei 
take over; they were participants ij 
a family process. They have beco of 
capable and pleasing conversational} 
ists, no matter what dignitaries, stul 
dents, or visitors from other countri¢ 
may show up at the dinner table. | 
Although occasionally a child get 
lost in a big family, none of them suf; 
fers from “smother” love. There ij 
simply no time for coddling; and 4 
we try it, there are demands fror 
the others. The children have ways 0} 
correcting and socializing each other 
Criticisms don’t have to come fro} 
the parents, for one of the older chil: 
dren will lay it on the line to t 
younger, and the cohesion of © x 
family becomes stronger. This als¢ 
builds capacity for independence, s¢ 
that when the children become 
agers they can exercise more freedom 
in connection with responsibility. 
The older children also breal 
ground for the younger ones. Numbe 4 
1 had to rebel more loudly and per 


ve} 


mtly than the others, but after 
had set the precedent all the king’s 
es could not stop Number 2 or 
Wiber 3 from asserting the same 
\dom at the same age. Each plans 
p dvance for his next step in free- 
©, especially as he looks forward 
snis first driving license. In our 
4 sixteen-year-olds must have 
iy school and dual instruction to 
\ lify for the driver’s test. Each has 
| figured out so that his class work 
| be completed and he can start 
# dual instruction in a car on his 
‘eenth birthday, and take his tests 
ost immediately thereafter. 


tshiping together presents problem 


pint religious activities offer prob- 
‘s in a big family. It is not always 
sible for a parent to be with each 
id as he says his prayers. With a 
fe age span, bedtimes and outside 
wrests diverge so greatly that any 
‘up Bible reading or prayer be- 
tes difficult. 
jut grace at the table is always 
sible. And there are many discus- 
1s in a large family. Most of them 
e place at the dinner table. They 
y deal with any and all aspects of 
lives of the members, and often 
y turn to religious matters. The 
‘ents may introduce religious ques- 
is, and during special seasons (such 
Lent) readings from the Bible and 
ler religious literature may be in- 
ded. 


some families have introduced fam- 
worship before or after dinner as 
| normal expectation, and there is 
reat deal of good material available 
| this practice. At various times and 
isons (such as Christmas), family 
luals come to have deep meanings 
| all members of the family. 

Also, parents can go with all their 
ildren to Sunday school, which may 
ock the superintendent the first 
fe it happens. This becomes a reg- 
a practice until the children reach 
out the ninth grade. Some parishes 
en have the knack of keeping them 
(til the end of high school. 


The influential factor with our old- 
| girl was the choir. Our parish had 
ly a boys’ choir, and she wanted to 
ig. This desire became so important 
at she changed parishes to join an 
cellent mixed choir of adults. For 
amber 1 this was ideal, but for 
amber 2 his sister’s leaving our 
urch became an excuse for drop- 
ng out of some of the church activi- 
's. By then the pattern was estab- 
hed for Numbers 3 through 6! Of 
lurse they have not quit the church, 
it they do not go to everything avail- 
ile to them. Boy choirs are good only 
you have six boys. 
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When a big family goes on vacation trips together the children can keep track 
of one another. The guide may feel that one such family at a time is enough! 


Monkmeyer 


When I visit other parishes, I find 
teen-agers appearing at church, in 
high school classes, and in young 
people’s groups. Sometimes the same 
young people participate in all these 
areas of parish life, and sometimes in 
only one. When a youth takes a part in 
all, or most, he has the opportunity to 
come to a deeper understanding of his 
Christian heritage and to see its rele- 
vance to his daily life. 

He is more likely to refuse to par- 
ticipate in a program when he finds 
that the content to be studied or dis- 
cussed is not immediately relevant 
to his needs, either religious or social. 
Because the large family sometimes 
meets his religious and social needs 
more effectively than the church, he 
may prefer to spend more time at 
home and less time at church. 
Whether this is good or bad is not 
for me to decide, and it depends 
entirely on the situation. 

I am convinced that Basil Yeaxlee 
is right when he writes that religion 


begins with the parent-child relations, 
and that what Reuel Howe calls “the 
language of relationships” is what 
communicates the gospel to both chil- 
dren and adults. If I have not talked 
specifically about religious dogmas, it 
is because I think they have to be 
lived in order to be understood. Hans 
Hoffmann says that if you have to tell 
a child you love him, he won’t believe 
you anyway. Redemption is discovered 
when the barriers are broken down, 
when relations are restored, when the 
lost are found, when those who are 
dead to each other are alive again, 
Love is found not only in forgiveness 
but in the constant, sustaining power 
that uplifts every member of the fam- 
ily. When two or three (or eight) are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, 
Christ is a living presence among 
them. 

Relations such as these are possible 
between husband and wife, and this 
is the primary and enduring fact in 
(Continued on page 43) 


Unmarried 
men and women 
don’t want 
to be 
considered 
merely 
onlookers 
at life. 
They want 
to be 

right in 
the thick 
of things, 
like 
everyone 
else. 


Wallowitch 


The forgotten 


people 


Churches usually give little thought to 
single people of middle age or older 


I DON’T KNOW why you find it so 
difficult to make friends in a new com- 
munity—there’s always the church 
where one can get acquainted,” an 
old friend was saying, on my first 
visit back home. 

“That’s easy for you to say,” I re- 
plied, “because you are neither single 
nor middle-aged. If you were both, 
you'd find that the church does pre- 
cious little to help you adjust to a new 
community. To put it bluntly, I think 
the church has let single people down 
badly!” 

My friend, a minister’s wife, looked 


shocked. “What do you mean, the 
church has let you down? Explain 
yourself!” 
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by Jean Louise SMITH 


Free-lance writer, Norwich, Vermont 


I did, in no uncertain terms. My 
observations went something like this: 


The church has let us down 


Three times in my life have I moved 
into a new community—once to a 
town of some twelve thousand people, 
another time to a great city, and the 
third time to a small village’ of less 
than five hundred. On each occasion 
I affiliated with a church and I made 
an effort to be friendly and to partic- 
ipate in the life of the church. 

In not one of these churches, how- 
ever, did I find a program for widows 
and widowers, or for unmarried men 
and women over thirty-five. Oh yes, 
each church had its women’s society 


and an adult class, and each one ~ 
vited me to teach in the church sch 


But that was all. Nowhere did I 
a group concerned with the thi 
that concerned me. Nowhere dic 
find the warm fellowship on a P| 
sonal basis which I needed as an in 
vidual. 
Even in large churches that offe 
variety of activities for adults, 
programs are often organized on 
basis of segregation by age and 
What is it that leads us to think f 
when an unattached person reacl 
forty, he or she must then move it 
society limited to adults of the sai 
sex and age? This still seems t 
the basis of organization in 
parish programs. There may be} 
Men’s Club and a Business and 
fessional Women’s Club, but 
segregation of the sexes seems to 
a firm policy. ¥ 
As for the adult classes, except { 
the couples’ class, which is us 
for young married people, there + 
likely to be only “the women’s 
class” or “the men’s Bible cl 
Single women can join a “circle 
the women’s society, if the church h 
an evening circle, but this, again, 
open only to women. If a wom 
teaches a class, it is likely to be in 
children’s department of the chu 
school, where all the other teache 
will be women, too. | 
The only time that men and wont 
come together socially at church i 
families or as parents, at occasion 
Family Night observances or chur¢ 
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bol meetings for parents. Unless 
have been made to include them, 
adults feel out of place in these 


the church can do 


nately, the pattern of segre- 
adult classes is breaking down 
churches. In several churches 
classes now include both men 
omen. This is fine; every adult 
the intellectual and _ social 
ation that comes with an ex- 
: of ideas among people of both 


Jould it not be possible to have a 
adult department organized on 
basis of interests, and offering 

elective courses? In such 
nes all men and women inter- 
in politics, for instance, could 
together the church’s place in 
itical life of the community and 
Those interested in archeol- 
‘could learn about the startling 
in the Holy Land. There are 
eds of subjects open to such 
| oo. The organization would be 
; le; and as one moves from one 
oup to another, he would become 
quainted with more people who 
ould share at least one of his inter- 


There is also a place for special or- 
nizations for middle-aged single 
‘lults, both men and women. These, 
‘sople have problems in common h 
hich they can profitably discuss. | 
neir social and spiritual problems! 
fer somewhat from those of married 
‘lults. Divorced or widowed men 
id women can share their difficulties 
| rearing children and leading nor- 
al lives without mates. More often 
tan suspected, those who have never 
varried are contributing financially 
) the help of parents or other rela- 
ves. And everyone knows of single 
~fomen who have had to give up lives 
[ their own to care for aged par- 
nts or younger brothers and sisters. 
m the other hand, there are other 
ingle people who have no one depen- 
ent on them and who find it difficult 
) enter helpfully and unselfishly into 
ne lives of others not related to them. 


‘Tt is not often that single people in 
church will take the initiative in 
ing a group of their own. 
Jsually it is necessary for the minister 
nd church leaders to foster and give 
souragement to such a program, or 
ven to start one. But once the pro- 
— is under way, it should be 
ed over to the members for plan- 
and carrying through. They will 
lave good ideas as to the kind of class 
wr club they want. They will want to 
thoose their own leader and plan their 
dwn programs of study and recreation. 


If the members feel that the church 
has a warm interest in them, they will 
respond by helping in many ways: in 
financial campaigns, in missionary 
and welfare projects, in publicity ef- 


- forts, and in work on various commit- 


tees and boards. 

Some larger churches already have 
such organizations. These usually 
meet on Sunday evening or during 
the week, since their members also 
take part in the regular Sunday- 
morning program of the church. When 
there are not enough single people in 


- achurch to form an interesting group, 


the membership may come from other 
churches in the community, or even 
from the city at large. For nearly 
twenty years the churches of St. Louis 
have sponsored a very large organiza- 
tion for single adults drawn from the 
entire metropolitan area.’ 

Recently I heard of a small group 
of unattached, middle-aged men and 
women who went of their own initia- 
tive to their minister for help in or- 
ganizing a club for single people over| 
thirty-five. In speaking of it later on, 
after the club was off to a good start, 
one of the members said, “We're get- 
ting along nicely. Three marriages 
have come out of the group. We no 
longer feel like ‘the forgotten people’ 
of the parish.” Single people do not 
expect the church to be a matrimonial 
bureau, but they do want opportu- 
nities for associating with those of the 
other sex in normal, emotionally re- 
laxed situations. 

If it is true that everybody is 
lonesome, this is especially true of 
widows, widowers, and unmarried 
adults. These people often seem to 
be very busy, but a discerning min- 
ister realizes that this busyness may 
serve only to fill up time. One pastor, 
in speaking of a middle-aged bachelor 
friend whose social life was full to the 
brim, remarked, “But you don’t know 
how hard he works to keep his life 
that way!” The church has some- 
thing to offer such people, as well as 


_ those who frankly admit their lone- 


liness. 


Church families can help 


There are few opportunities for 
people living alone to become friendly 
with Christian families. Unless he 


lives with relatives, the single person” 


is left out of family life. The church 
can help to remedy this situation. 
Why do not more church families 
make friendly overtures to single peo- 
ple? The other day I was telling an 
unmarried friend that I am “auntie” 
to a small child and am frequently 
included in the life of his family, 
either for an informal meal or for an 
evening, just to talk. Sometimes other 
friends of the couple are present, and 


we have fun tossing ideas around. 


My remarks were received in sil- 
ence, until finally my friend said wist- 
fully, “It has been a long time since 
I have been a guest in a home when 
the entire family was present. How 
does it happen that you are so for- 
tunate as to have been ‘adopted’ by 
this family?” 

Suddenly it came to me that all of 
my family friends are church people. 
My reply was, “I think perhaps the 
church has something to do with it.” 

With some encouragement from the | | 
minister, Christian families could be | 
urged to make friends with single 
people. They can invite them into 
their homes, let them help in the 
kitchen, romp with the children, and 
become part of routine family living. 
Sharing of family life is one of the 
high privileges of a Christian home. 


One family I know has made its 
home a place where single people are 
always welcome. There is no un- 
comfortable feeling that one is dif- 
ferent just because he happens to be 
single. Each is treated as if he were 
a brother or sister, or a welcome 
cousin. Many of this family’s friends 
are called “auntie” or “uncle.” Some- 
times the guest helps by bringing part 
of the meal; always there is a sharing 
of ideas and fun. 


The relation of the home to another 
person can be successful only if the 
visitor contributes as much to the 
happiness of the situation as the fam- 
ily itself. Most of us who are single 
have made some sort of home of our 
own where we can entertain families. 
And we can always take a child to the 
zoo or to a good movie, do occasional 
baby sitting, or offer to bring the 
dessert or a casserole when invited 
fora meal. One learns not to intrude 
on family life, to know when to come 
and when to go. But tact is necessary 
in any situation involving friendship 
and maintaining happy relations with 
other people. 


One of the hardships of being un- 
attached is a lack of balanced living in 
a world which normally includes men, 
women, and children of all ages. We 
who walk alone are people with long- 
ings, interests, and needs pretty much 
like anyone else. Whether we are 
guests in a home or taking part in 
church activities, we want to be right 
in the thick of it, with families, chil- 
dren, and people of all ages. We don’t 
want to spend all our time with 
others in the same situation as our- 
selves. After all, single people are 
human, too! 


‘See “Why Doesn’t the Church?” by 
Virgil E. Foster, in the December 1943 issue 


of the International Journal. 
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Bible readings 


of their very own 


This article is not a book review and it 
was not prepared by an outsider. It is 
a report by a distinguished Bible schol- 
ar who has shared in the project at 
every point. Dr. Weigle has been chair- 
man of the Standard Bible through all 
the years in which the Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bible was in preparation, 
and still serves in this capacity. His 
lifelong interest in Christian education 
has made his participation in this proj- 
ect of invaluable assistance to the 
other members of the committee. 


Editors 


L IS GOOD NEWS that in Septem- 
ber of this year Bible Readings for 
Boys and Girls will be published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. This vol- 
ume will be a notable addition to our 
resources for children’s reading and 
for their Christian education, 

It is the realization of a dream that 
began to be cherished by members of 
the Committee on Children’s Work 
soon after the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible was published. Why 
not have a book of selections from it, 
in large type, with adequate illustra- 
tions, which children of the fourth to 
sixth grades can read and enjoy by 
themselves, without adult guidance? 


After a good deal of exploratory 
work, a plan was drawn up and the 
project authorized by the Executive 
Board of the Division of Christian 
Education in February 1956. One 
year later, a body of seventeen work 
principles for the selection of portions 
of the Bible, for inclusion in the text 
of the volume, was adopted. The full 
statement of these principles is found 
on page 43 of the 1957 Yearbook of 
the Division of Christian Education. 
They are: 

1. Old Testament passages should 
be selected which have a deeply sig- 
nificant place in the literature of the 
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by Luther A. WEIGLE 


Chairman of the Standard Bible Committee, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Drawings by Lynd Ward from 
“Bible Readings for Boys and Girls’”’ 


people of Israel, and which we now 
see as leading up to the revelation of 
Christ as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Sufficient space will be given 
to New Testament material to present 
this revelation. 


2. The New Testament selections 
should include those passages regard- 
ing the life, teachings, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ which can 
be especially meaningful to fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-graders as they are 
growing in response to the Christian 
faith. 

3. Selections should be included 
which through the years have been 
especially beloved by the Christian 
community, such as Psalm 23 and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


4. Selections should be included 
which will contribute to the junior’s 
personal devotional experience. 


5. Passages should include those 
which help the child to realize God’s 
plan and purpose in history. 


6. Passages should include those 
which show the characteristics and 
nature of God, such as majesty, jus- 
tice, love, forgiveness, and so forth. 


7. Selected passages, either in part 
or in whole, should be faithful to the 
total message of the Bible. 


9. Some ideas easy to express in 
the Hebrew as religious acts cannot 
be expressed in English. Therefore, 
these should be omitted when they 
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give false ideas of God. (For exam)y ~ 
in English the words, “Utterly | | 
stroy,” when said by God, seem to 
vindictive. In Hebrew the words | 
dicate a religious act.) 


10. When there is a choice betta 
similar passages in two books (as,} 
example, the Ten Commandsaa 
wherever possible the passage s 
be selected which (1) can be put i i 
an adequate setting; (2) is 
deeply embedded in liturgical ‘tri 
tion or more generally used in _ 
riculum development. 


14, "Deletions which do not chai 
the meaning of a passage, or additi¢ 
of connecting words which are} 
keeping with the meaning of lon; 
connecting passages which are omit! 
and which are not out of keeping w} 
biblical scholarship, are permissil|) | 

15. Portions should be select) 
which are most apt to interest fourti) 
fifth-, and sixth-graders, and whi 
they can read for themselves. _ 

16. The selected portions should) 
general be ones juniors can read w 
understanding, without adult 
ance. ‘J 
17. The selections should be su; 
that reading them may stimula 14 
children to go to the Bible for furt 
reading and information. 


The Committee which made t} 
selections and edited the volume w 
Ruth Curry, chairman; Alice L. 
dard, Mary Alice Jones, Annie Lau), 
Newton, Frances Eastman, and Ri 
Swim. With this group, as full pal 
ticipants in the process, sat J. Cart) 
Swaim, director of the Department 
the English Bible, and myself, — 
chairman of the Standard Bible Con 
mittee. This Committee has had # 
finest cooperation from the publishely 
William R. McCulley, president | 
Thomas Nelson and Sons; and it | 
been wonderfully fortunate to s 
so skilled and understanding an is) 
trator as Lynd Ward. 

This book is not a “shorter Bible) 
or an “abridged Bible”; it is a boo 
of selections from the Bible. It is ne 
a book of Bible stories told in simple 
language; the selections are all in 
language of the Revised Stand 
Version of the Bible itself. | 

This book is not meant to repli 
the Bible in the life of children or i 
the curriculum of the junior depart 
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| It is meant to supplement the 
Bible, to introduce children to it, 
0 lead them to go to it for fur- 
# eading. 
's is meant to be the child’s own 
one in which he will take pleas- 
ind one which will help to equip 
-to read and profit by the full 
Many of us, when we were 
jen, read with delight Lamb’s 


Dial, May 1959, will be a special 
Her on "Christian Education of 
ts." Fifty million adults in the 
Bed States of America alone are 
g courses of study. Fifteen million 
em are in classes in churches. Every 
t must be made to increase adult 
(tian education around the world, 
in extent and in quality. This ar- 
offers some very helpful sugges- 
| as to how it can be done. 
| 
ZADERS from the wider commu- 
‘have much to offer a program of 
istian education. Many of them 
‘devout members of the Christian 
®»wship who would be thankful for 
ypportunity to be of service. The 
Yrches need their talents and their 
@lership. Indeed, many churches 
©) find it impossible to develop an 
*)ctive educational program without 
n. ‘ 
he church does not operate in a 
suum; it is part of the community. 
?members are involved in the wider 
“imunity activities from which they 
'w their livelihood. In many of 
Se activities the practicing Chris- 
‘has not only the approval but the 
ive support of the church. How- 
ir, there are other times when he 
"estles daily with unchristian aspects 
‘Society without help or encourage- 
‘nt from the church. In failing to 
ognize its responsibility toward 
‘hits members and the community, 
| church not only loses worthy allies 
't becomes ineffective in dealing 
ith the problems of community life. 
itistian education cannot be di- 
reed from people’s problems and 
erests, and hope to remain relevant 
their lives. 


mmunity leaders have many talents 


Why is it that not more able, re- 
onsible Christians who are engaged 
_the forefront of social change and 
velopment have a place in Chris- 
in education? The reason is that 
eir wider responsibilities do not 
ually appear to fit into the tradi- 
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Tales from Shakespeare, and were led 
thereby to the full text of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. The analogy does not 
quite fit the present case, for Lamh’s 
Tales are in simpler English than the 
plays themselves. In the case of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, the book of selections uses the 
same wording as the book from which 
the selections are taken. 


There is, however, a closer analogy. 
Just as many mature Christians 
cherish and use, not only the Bible, 
but smaller books of selections from 
the Bible for reading, meditation, and 
worship, so children may cherish and 
use, not only the full Bible, but this 
smaller volume of selections from it 
chosen to meet their needs and to 
delight their eyes. 


The church needs 


its community leaders 


by Isaac K. BECKES 


President of Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Indiana 


tional patterns of Christian education. 
Yet there are many ways in which 
their talents and experience in the 
fields of art, science, education, health, 
and public affairs can and should be 
used to revitalize the educational pro- 
gram. 

Some churches are using leaders 
from the community with great suc- 
cess. For example, a church may 
invite a Christian psychologist or 
psychiatrist to speak to its young 
married couples’ group or to a moth- 
ers’ club on the Christian implications 
of his field for personality develop- 
ment in the family. The curator of 
the local art museum may be asked 
to interpret religious art to a Sun- 
day-morning class or to conduct a 
weekday course in religious art ap- 
preciation. Many congregations would 
profit from an introduction to great 
religious music, under the leadership 
of a professional musician. One 
church called in a skilled artisan to 
help its young people make mosaics 
and stained-glass windows. Similarly, 
architects, sociologists, economists, 
philosophers, and many other spe- 
cialists can profitably contribute their 
talents to the church program. 


Community leaders are civic-minded 


As a rule, the content of the tradi- 
tional church program fails to come 


to grips with current social and ethical 
issues confronting the community at a 
time when those issues need to be in- 
terpreted in Christian terms. Yet 
these are just as central to Christian 
faith and education as any of the 
traditional subjects of study. It is at 
this point that Christian leadership 
from other institutions can oftenmake 
its best contribution. 

Here is a congregation to which the 
mayor of the city belongs. This man 
is constantly beset by the pressures of 
political conflict and compromise. He 
would welcome a frank discussion of 
the Christian issues involved. His 
Christian brethren owe him their in- 
sights and their prayers. Yet few 
congregations make an opportunity to 
give their support to a devout member 
in this position. Despite the persua- 
sive sermons often heard on the sub- 
ject of opportunities for Christian 
leadership in politics, most Christians 
do not feel called upon to confront 
their faith with the reality of political 
responsibility. 

Similar opportunities for sharing the 
Christian education program should 
be given the state’s attorney, the 
councilman, and the chief of police, as 
well as the superintendent of schools, 
the industrialist, the labor leader, the 
social worker, and any other sincere 
Christian who is at the cutting edge 
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Many 

public school 
teachers 

are devout 
Christians. 
Some are 
willing to 
teach in the 
church school. 
Others 

can supervise 
teaching 

or train 
teachers, 
either in a 
local church 
orina 
community 
school. 


Monkmeyer 


of community life. Christian educa- 
tion of adults will never be truly vital 
until local congregations have the love 
and courage actually to share and 
consider the problems of their mem- 
bers who are on the front lines of 
social conflict and change. These 
leaders should be included as a reg- 
ular part of the ongoing church pro- 
gram, not in some hybrid setting. 
They fit in wherever social issues are 
being considered. Their presence will 
bring much more relevance to a dis- 
cussion than material written months 
before by someone two thousand miles 
away who is unrelated to the com- 
munity and its problems. 


The church school needs them 


One of the major problems con- 
fronting the ongoing program of the 
church is that of securing trained 
leaders. There are few churches that 
do not need more leaders. Yet in 
order to build a continuing and effec- 
tive leadership education program, the 
average church must bring in leaders 
from the community at large. A 
logical place to look for leaders is in 
our schools and colleges. 


Many public school teachers who 
are devout Christians make better 
church school teachers and leaders 
than untrained laymen, because of 
their greater experience with lesson 
materials and teaching techniques. 
There should be no hesitancy about 
asking more of them to serve in the 
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church school, even if only on a 
limited basis. Those who are already 
serving in places of responsibility de- 
rive deep personal satisfaction from 
their contribution to this important 
work. _ 

Why is it that a church seeking help 
with its leadership training program 
so often fails to utilize the talents of 
the public school teacher who shares 
With the in- 
creasing emphasis on new ventures by 
denominations in developing their 
own curricula, there is increasing ef- 
fort by national and area denomina- 
tional staffs to train local church 
leaders in using the denominational 
curriculum. In the midst of this ef- 
fort, local persons of great skill are 
often overlooked. Local churches, 
however, need to conduct an effective 
long-term leadership program. Only 
the largest denominations are able to 
carry on a continuing program for 
their entire constituency. Moreover, 
teaching guides, though helpful in 
interpreting denominational beliefs, 
do not necessarily make good teach- 
ers; they serve merely as directives, 
not as substitutes for training and ex- 
perience. It is essential, therefore, 
for local churches to use the resources 
of their own communities, individ- 
ually and cooperatively, in training 
their leaders. 

Community leaders have a contri- 
bution to make to the local church 
or denominational leadership educa- 
tion program, though many are chal- 
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lenged more by the opportunity {|} © 
share in a cooperative interdenomin¢ 
tional school. But until some way 4 
found to make better use of the 
perior teaching and leadership 

from community institutions, m an 
church schools will continue to F 
seriously handicapped by inadequ 
leadership for their Christian edv 
tion programs. 4 


They can help with recreation | 


There is need, also, for leadershij 
in the field of recreation. In thes) 
days of increasing delinquency, 
importance of recreational opportu} 
nities for young people, with Ch 
tian motivation and under Chris 
leadership, should be apparent to 
Many communities develop re 
tional activities under secular aus 
pices and pay high prices for places 
to conduct these activities, while the! 
churches—often with ample space | 
existing buildings—are dark excepi| 
on Sundays. 4 

Most local churches are withot 
trained leaders to conduct such a pro-| 
gram. Where can they find them? 
Every Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. has at) 
least one recreational leader on | 
staff. Often the public school has 
Many colleges and practically all s 
universities have staff members who 
will conduct recreational clinics for 
lay leaders at low cost. But agai 
because these people do not con 
under so-called Christian auspice 
churches fail to use them even though | 


{ 
‘oun 
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ay are members of Christian con- 
gations. Other youth groups in 
‘community—4-H Clubs, Scouts, 
“Y”—avail themselves of this 
ip, but not the churches. 


hes are looking for help 


jome churches are making a realis- 
ffort to study professional leader- 

techniques and to apply them to 
ir educational programs. Several 
mminations in the Greater Vin- 
s, Indiana, area asked Vincennes 


ir directors, to lead a community 
brus presenting such great religious 
jisic as The Messiah and Elijah, to 
duct workshops in religious drama, 
d to lead seminars on theological 
bjects and implications of Christian 
idership in the community. 


2 FOLLOWING SERVICE may 
+ used at any time that Bibles are 
‘ven to the church school children. 
sually these are the children who 
ve graduating from the primary to 
\e junior department. If there is no 
‘romotion Day program for the whole 
“iurch school, the group of children 
ho are to get Bibles may come to the 
‘metuary during the Sunday mcrning 
orship and receive them from their 
stor. Their teachers should stand 
‘ith them. If the Bibles have been 
2 iven by a special donor, he may also 
_tand with them and be recognized at 


: The minister stands on the same 
ovel as the children, or only one step 
bove. He calls them forward and 
liay speak somewhat as follows, hold- 
1g one of the Bibles in his reed: 


‘ian Education of our church has 
a me, as your minister, to give 
ach of you a Bible. This I am very 
-. to do. You are now able to 
and can use this Bible at home 
1¢ in your church school classes. 
Your teachers and parents will help 
rou to find in it the stories and poems 
ind sayings that you can understand. 
As you get older, you will read more 
ind more of the Bible. The strange 
hing is that, no matter how old you 
or how many times you read this 
ok, you will keep finding new 
meanings in it. 
‘Since the Bible is a special sort of 
book, you will want to take care of it. 
You will keep it out of reach of your 


rsity to conduct a clinic for’ 


Minister: The Board of Chris- - 


In many communities the only ef- 
fective leadership in the field of group 
work for young people is to be found 
in the Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, 
the 4-H Clubs, and other similar 
youth-serving organizations. Churches 
should use this leadership to advise 
and guide the development of their 
own programs. Often the only effec- 
tive interdenominational youth co- 
operation is in Hi-Y and Tri-Y 
groups. These community programs 
are conducted on Christian principles 
and deserve the support of the 
churches in helping young people to 
understand the wider Christian fel- 
lowship. 

Printed materials prepared by 
boards of Christian education are im- 
portant and necessary to local church 
activities, but they are only part of 
Christian education. Churchmen need 


to study contemporary issues and in- 
terpret them in terms of Christian 
living for their congregations. The 
most significant areas of Christian 
nurture are indigenous to the individ- 
ual community, and only devout 
Christian leadership which is a re- 
sponsible part of the community can 
open up these areas significantly. 

The introduction of such leadership 
into a program of Christian educa- 
tion takes imagination, patience, will- 
ingness to improvise, and the kind of 
loving spirit which precludes antag- 
onism over controversial issues. By 
strengthening and enriching the tradi- 
tional patterns of Christian education 
through imaginative innovations and 
creative insights, these community 
leaders can bring new vitality to the 
churches and increased joy to them- 
selves. 


When the children 
get their Bibles 


younger brothers and sisters, so it 
won't get torn. You will try not to 
spill anything on it. But one thing 
you should not do—don’t put it away 
carefully and leave it there. Instead, 
use it often. Since it is your very 
own, you may mark verses that you 
particularly like, or even write in the 
margin something you want to re- 
member. 

The Bible has been put into more 
than a thousand languages, and is 
read all around the world by millions 
of people. Although you see it here 
in English, it was first written in 
Hebrew and Greek. It has been trans- 
lated into English words many times. 
This version was finished just a few 
years ago. It was made by some 
scholars who tried to make the words 
as clear and correct as they possibly 
could. It is called the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. 

Let us join with the congregation in 
a litany of thanks for the Bible. 


Litany of Thanks for the Bible 

(The congregation rises and joins 
in the litany.) 
For the people who first wrote the 
Bible—poets, story tellers, wise men, 


and soldiers, who loved thee and their 
own people, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 
For the many wonderful stories in the 
Bible, especially the stories about 
Jesus, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 


For the missionaries who went to 
other countries, learned the languages 
spoken there, and put the Bible into a 
thousand different tongues, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 


For those who have written the Bible 
in English, our own language, that we 
may read it with understanding, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. We 
accept these Bibles, and promise to 
use them for study, for worship, and 
for reading by ourselves, that we may 
come to know thee better. Amen. 


(The minister then hands out the 
Bibles, calling out the name of each 
child receiving one. He may close the 
service with a prayer or with some 
such sentence as the following: ) 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, 
bless those who teach and those who 
learn, that thy Word may be revealed 
to these thy children. Amen. 
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Right: A tent adds interest to a 


study of nomadic Hebrew tribes. 
Clark and Clark 


Center: In Dayton a fourth-grade 
boy, with his father’s help, 
made a manger scene for his 


weekday class. 
Bob Doty 


Bottom, left: Weekday teachers 
sometimes send home worship 


materials for use by families. 
Bob Doty 


Bottom, right: A minister visits 
a weekday class being conducted 
in a bus in Berkeley, California. 
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are a young person who is think. 
‘of entering a church vocation, this 
Jicle is for you. If you know such a 
man or woman, ask him to read 
before deciding definitely what 
be of service to undertake. 


2 THOSE who like to teach and 


7 | 0 wish to bring boys and girls to a 


itment to Christ, there is no bet- 
| vocation than that of teacher in a 
ekday school of religion. 

In many communities across the 
jumtry, churches have united to 
covide religious instruction to ele- 
\entary or high school pupils at hours 
hen the children are released from 
chool for this purpose. Classes are 


Director, Department of Weekday Religious 
{ducation, site| Council of Churches, 
Yew York, N.Y. 


usually held in churches near the 
schools, but may be held in other 
buildings provided by the churches or 
in buses arranged as_ classrooms. 
There is a demand for full-time teach- 
ers in these community programs of 
weekday religious education. It is a 
profession of outstanding merit. 


The weekday teacher is an evan- 
gelist who works directly with the 
children or youth in his classes, and 
with their parents. Frequently a high 
‘percentage of the weekday pupils 
have no connection with the church 
at the beginning of the year other 
‘than this class. The teacher works 
with ministers and leaders in the 
churches to encourage these un- 
churched boys and girls to attend 
‘Sunday church school. Many of them, 
-and sometimes their parents as well, 
subsequently join the church of their 

ice. 

Pupils learn a great deal in this 
extra hour of religious teaching, as is 
attested by parents and church school 
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The teacher reaches persons. directly - 


leaders. This is partly because the 
teacher is trained to take full advan- 
tage of the teaching opportunities, and 
partly because attendance tends to be 
more regular than Sundays. A high 
school pupil in a weekday class said, 
“Now the Bible has some meaning for 
me. I’ve really studied it here.” 

Teachers have many opportunities 
to give religious meaning to subjects 
studied in public school. They also 
help to give religion an integral place 
in the total body of knowledge studied 
in the schools. A junior high school 
pupil said, “Religion must be as im- 
portant as history. We have it during 
the week, too.” 

Children often go to their weekday 
church school teacher with deep ques- 
tions, like Terry’s: “Our science 
teacher says that man can do anything 
he sets his mind to in conquering the 
universe. Doesn’t God have some- 
thing to say about that?” Children 
also find help with personal needs and 
problems in weekday church school, 
as did Sally, who whispered, “My 
mommy and daddy are getting a di- 
vorce. What will happen to me?” 

The weekday teacher also has op- 
portunities to consult with parents 
about their children’s religious teach- 
ing. He may take part in church pro- 
grams for parents and provide inter- 
pretative materials which will go into 
the homes. Teachers often provide 
family worship materials for special 
days. 


Fellowship and training opportunities 


A weekday teacher is not lonely. 
While there may be a limited number 
of weekday church school teachers in 
any one community, he is a part of 
the fellowship of teachers in the vari- 
ous churches and is also a member of 
professional organizations of public 
school leaders. 

Some state councils of churches 
have organizations for weekday teach- 
ers, which meet for training and in- 
spiration. The National Council of 
Churches has a Weekday Religious 
Education Section which meets an- 
nually. Leaders from all parts of the 
country attend these meetings to 
share ideas and gain new insights. 
Many lasting friendships begun there 
are continued through newsletters, 
visits, and correspondence. 


The churches support the schools 


National denominational bodies rec- 
ognize weekday religious education 
as a part of the total Christian edu- 
cation program, They have prepared 
a series of cooperative texts which 
answer the question, “What shall I 
teach?” These materials consider what 


the pupil is studying in public school, 
especially in the social studies, and in 
Sunday church school. The courses 
are graded for pupils from the first 
through the twelfth grades, with al- 
lowance for choice from among more 
than twenty texts. 

Salary and security benefits for 
weekday church school teachers are 
generally the same as those for public 
school teachers in the same locality. 
Summers are free for further training 
or other work. The cooperating 
churches, through a central treasury, 
underwrite all costs, including salary. 
A committee from the churches ad- 
ministers the program and supports 
and guides the teacher. It is respon- 
sible for budget, public relations, gen- 
eral supervision, and helping the 
teacher to select curriculum materials. 


The teacher serves the community 


Weekday teachers may also serve 
their communities in many ways. 
Some teach in leadership schools, 
work in Christian education confer- 
ences, act as consultants to the vari- 
ous church schools, participate ac- 
tively in their own church’s program, 
and represent the churches on civic 
committees. Some who are inter- 
ested especially in administration 
have helped to establish councils of 
churches or have become executive 
secretaries of councils. Others have 
become state or area supervisors of 
their own or other systems of week- 
day religious education. 

The weekday church school teacher 
works with leaders of other faiths 
through an interfaith committee, 
which makes all arrangements with 
the board of education and interprets 
the program to the community. As 
a member of this committee, the 
teacher may also work with the board 
of education in planning and develop- 
ing common interests and concerns 
for boys and girls. Care is taken in 
all of these efforts to maintain the 
separation of church and state, and 
to see to it that the weekday church 
school is fully the responsibility of 
the churches and not of the schools. 

State councils of churches can give 
further information about weekday 
church school teaching as a vocation. 
College and seminary professors of 
Christian education can usually pro- 
vide information. The Department of 
Weekday Religious Education of the 
National Council of Churches can also 
give information and help. 

Weekday teachers have found in 
their vocation a deep sense of mission 
and an opportunity to live in the serv- 
ice of God and of his Church. They 
often say, “I’d rather be in this job 
than in any other I can think of.” 
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Vacation school 


in the inner city 


by Marlin J. JOHNSON 


Senior student at Northwestern Lutheran Theological Semina 
and 1958 Director of the Vacation Church School, Plymou 


Pigsoure CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
CENTER is a combination settlement 
house and congregation in a blighted 
area of north Minneapolis. Along 
with many of its members, the church 
had moved from this financially and 
spiritually starved area of the city to 
the more prosperous suburbs. The 
store-front Center, begun five years 
ago by seminary students under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, now has five full-time paid 
staff members in addition to many 
volunteers. It is attempting to re- 
establish the church in this area. 

The Pastor-Director, H. A. Muus, 
and his staff, decided that the children 
of this community greatly needed a 
good vacation church school. Ac- 
cordingly, a sizeable sum was appro- 
priated from the budget to cover the 
cost of necessary materials and to pay 
a teaching staff. 


Students are enlisted as leaders 


The problems involved in conduct- 
ing a meaningful vacation church 
school in this area were the same as 
for any church congregation, except 
that here the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate leadership was more acute. 
Where could qualified teachers be 
found in a congregation with very few 
adult members, and certainly with 
none able and willing to teach? 

Finally it was decided to hire col- 
lege students as teachers, since they 
had previously proved successful as 
volunteer helpers at the Center dur- 
ing the regular school year. Students 
who were available for six weeks 
were offered employment as church 
camp counselors, following the two- 
week vacation school session. In or- 
der to give full-time employment, as 
well as to provide a rich program, an 
all-day school was planned. Daily 
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ian Youth Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The children enjoyed the daily activi- 
ties, which included swimming, picnics, 
outings, and play in the public parks. 


morning classes were to be followed 
by visits to children’s homes or by 
group activities in the afternoon or 
evening. 

Remuneration for teachers included 
room and board at the Center, since 
there were facilities for them there. 
The teachers were to share respon- 
sibility for cooking and washing 
dishes, and also would keep their own 
bedrooms and classrooms in order. 

Pastor Muus wrote to personal 
friends in several colleges and in 
other parishes, asking for the names 
of likely prospects for the teaching 
staff. Teachers were selected on the 
basis of written applications, recom- 
mendations from their pastors and 
teachers, and personal interviews. 
They included students majoring in 


3 
education and one in music, a pai 


work trainee, and a former par} \(j 
worker studying for an advanced Le ie 
gree. The staff was equally divi 
between men and women, all of w 
had had some experience in worki| ., 
with vacation church schools in thi 
local congregations. Some also ‘hl 
had previous experience as car) | 
counselors. ia 
In addition to the paid staff, a fe 
teachers from other Minneapolia 
gregations contributed their serv. 


to the Center as volunteers. Recrui] 
ing of the staff was completed | 
weeks before school opened. 


The leaders prepare 
The theme chosen for the vacat 
school curriculum was, “Let’s 
about God.” It was felt that 
theme would lend itself to outd I 
activities that could be readily coi) 
related with the class work, and f 
it was suitable for children with litt tt) 
religious background. ; 
. To help teachers prepare for the| 
work, the director, in a personal let, 
ter of welcome, sent each one an out) 
line of the proposed program. He ¢ 
sent each a copy of the basic tex 
Ways of Teaching. After assignin) 
teachers to classes, on the basis ¢ 
their training and experience as w 
as personal preferences, he sent ea¢ 
one a teacher’s manual, pupil’s wor! 
book, and packet of work proje 
with instructions to study these he’ 
fore coming to teach. Most of thi 
staff arrived at the Center a few day 
before school opened, for an orie: 
tion session. ‘1 
Publicity was given to the s | 
through window displays “ 
Center, letters to Sunday school 
pupils and other people conn 
with the Center, door-to-door visita 
tions, the distribution of handbill 
and announcements to all groups 


participating in activities at _ 

Center. 4 
i 
q} 

The program is carried through | 
2 


For teachers staying at the Cen | 
the day began with breakfast, 
mal planning, and morning devoti 
Classes began at nine o’clock i! 
lasted until quarter of twelve, Mon-} 
day through Friday. Each department} 
had a special music program =|| 
ducted by the student teacher major- | 
ing in music. This was a valuable 
experience for the children, because) 
they knew few hymns and were 
familiar with the hymnbook used in 
the regular Sunday school and chi 
services. As a result of the keen in- 
terest in these music periods, a chil- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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N WORSHIP, the Word of God is 
\itral. By that we don’t mean the 
ysical book called the Bible (and 
| the way let’s be careful not to 
ike worship centers that attempt to 
wify the Book—red leather, gold 
Aiding, lovely spotlight, and all). No, 
lis God’s Word made known in 
ripture that is central in worship. 
lis is not because of any manipula- 
mn of ours but because, whether we 
e it or not, it cannot be otherwise. 
jis simply that here is God’s living 
ord, not ours or any other living 
|rson’s. A passage from the Bible 
_ therefore not something in itself, 
_ it a living word addressed to us here 
id now. 
Worship in a junior high or senior 
gh church school department or in 
lyouth fellowship should never be 
substitute for the public worship of 
le church, where the Word of God is 
teached by a minister called to do 
lis and where the sacraments are 
Iministered. In fact, departmental 
orship should contribute to an 
derstanding of the worship of the 
_ jtal congregation. At the same time 
| should be truly worship, and not 
\erely a training exercise for wor- 
iping at some future period. 
‘In a junior or senior high depart- 
tent, it is possible to relate worship 
_ the class material for that morning, 
jad thus make it a part of the total 
perience. However, this should not 
ie an effort to save or undergird some 
2sson with the authority of Scripture. 
father, by relating worship to what 


teripture itself makes when it is dealt 
\vith honestly, with imtegrity and 
inderstanding, so that its sharpest 
neaning comes to light. 

| The selection of Scripture for a de-| 
»artmental service of worship is just 

is important as the selection of the) 

Seripture used in the class period, and 


mented upon is equally important. 
This can be no haphazard assignment; 
for when the Bible is opened, it is 
indeed the living God who speaks. 
And it is worship when those who 
hear the Word of God proclaimed 
respond to it seriously. 


Scripture in the order of worship 
Those present in the worship serv- 
ice have in fact been called to worship 
God, who has made himself known in 
Jesus Christ, and to respond to the 
hearing of his Word. Nothing that 
detracts from this purpose properly 
belongs here. Efforts to achieve elab- 
orate effects and a worshipful atmos- 
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‘he way in which it is read or com-~ 


The Bible 


in worship 


With special reference to departmental worship 
for junior highs and senior highs 


by Margaret G. HUMMEL 


Editor of Youth Curriculum, Division of Curriculum 
Development, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


phere too often result in attracting 
attention to themselves, rather than 
leading in prayer and praise to a 
faithful hearing of God’s Word. 

The traditional orders of service, 
where the Scripture reading takes its 
rightful place within that order, pro- 
vide the best assurance for the Word 
of God to be heard. The points at 
which Scripture are included in the 
service are determined by the move- 
ment of worship, in harmony with the 
basic principles of Christian worship 
recognized by the church down 
through the centuries, which have re- 
sulted in “orders of service.” 

This is not to say that worship must 
always follow the same set formal 
patterns. But all worship should be 
“in decency and order,” and carefully 
planned for continuity and movement. 
The use of Scripture should come at 
an appropriate place as an integral 
but central part of that movement, 
which includes praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, penitence and the knowledge of 
forgiveness, and response to the hear- 
ing of the Word in commitment and 
action. 

The actual reading of Scripture 
should be undertaken with the utmost 


care. Pronunciation should be correct 
and enunciation clear, and above all 
the meaning should be clear to the 
reader. Those assigned to the reading 
should be helped to see the serious- 
ness of their task and to remember 
always that the center of attention is 
on God, and not on themselves. 

Responsive reading offers the con- 
gregation an opportunity to respond 
to all that God has done for us, with 
praise and thanksgiving. Selections 
from the Psalms are most appropriate 
for this type of worship. 


Relation to lesson materials 


It has already been stated that 
Scripture selections may relate to the 
lesson for a particular Sunday. This 
does not mean, however, that the same 
passage of Scripture used in class 
should also be used in the depart- 
mental worship service for that Sun- 
day, although there are times when 
this might be very appropriate. For 
example, when the worship service 
directly follows a teaching session in 
which a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture has been made meaningful, the 
reading of this passage in a worship 


Call for New Hymns on Christian Education 


THE HYMN SOCIETY OF AMERICA is cooperating with the International 
Journal of Religious Education in the quest for new hymns suitable for use 
in gatherings related to Christian education. Such hymns may express (1) the 

-~ personal dedication of a teacher to his task; (2) recognition by the congregation 
of the place of Christian education in the total life of the church; and/or (3) 
a call to recruitment to the teaching ministry. Full description and specifica- 
tions were given in the March Journal, page 24, and the February issue, page 
68. Texts should be sent to the Hymn Society of America, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 10, N.Y., not later than May 15, 1959. 
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setting may reinforce its meaning. 

Of course this would depend on the 
nature of the passage. It is unlikely 
that one would use a Scripture pas- 
sage describing a battle between the 
Assyrians and the Israelites, even 
though it may have been used in the 
preceding lesson. It would be more 
appropriate in this case to find a 
Psalm which speaks of the trust of 
Israel in her God, even in the midst 
of defeat. The leader could then in- 
dicate the circumstances which gave 
rise to the passage dealt with in class. 

More and more, church school ma- 
terial is being taught in units of study, 
covering a period of several Sundays 
each. Scripture selections may there- 
fore relate to a unit theme, rather 
than to a specific lesson. 


Relation to other teaching goals 


A different kind of relatedness is 
possible where the material used in 
class deals with a subject of interest 
or concern to Christians, rather than 
with a Bible passage. In this case, 
appropriate selections of Scripture in 
a worship service can often speak 
with sharpness and stab our con- 
science, convict us of our sin, or 
move us to decision. 

There are also occasions when the 
selection of Scripture for worship has 
no direct bearing on the actual con- 


lie FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Colorado Springs knew 
something about family church camp- 
ing and its values as a religious ex- 
perience. Several years ago the church 
had sent three of its families to a 
family camp at La Foret." The fam- 
ilies were so enthusiastic about the 
experience that the Camp Committee 
recommended that the church hold a 
week-end tent camp of its own. The 
idea appealed to the congregation as 
well as to the Christian Education 


1The camp developed by the Congrega- 
tional Christian Conference of Colorado. 
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tent of the lesson material. For ex- 
ample, in a study of church history, 
a series of worship services might be 
built around the liturgy of different 
periods or around different types of 
worship services used by the great 
reformers. In other words, the Scrip- 
ture selected should fit the particular 
form of service and its theme. 

Still another use of Scripture in 
worship that has validity for junior 
and senior church school students is 
the reading from the Bible of de- 
votional passages with which every- 
one should-be familiar. Children and 
young people of today have little op- 
portunity to hear the Bible read in 
the home. Even in church school 
some of its great and glorious passages 
are seldom heard. If these passages 
are read with skill and understanding, 
they can speak to the heart of the 
listener with directness and relevance. 


Variety in presentation 


Scripture readings may be presented 
in various ways. Sometimes the 
meaning of a selected passage can be 
sharpened by using different transla- 
tions of the Bible. Choral reading 
involving the whole department can 
be very effective. Groups, which may 
be the classes, are assigned designated 
parts, and individuals can be asked 
to take the solo parts.* 


Another form of presentation, whid 
takes skill and careful preparatic; 
is the verse-speaking choir. 
devices that are often used inch 
group responses following the read 
of Scripture by the leader, placz| 
readers at the rear rather than #) 
front of the room, silent reading, 
the singing of hymns based on Se 
ture passages. ' 

None of these devices should 7 
call attention to themselves. If the) . 
do, the very meaning of | i 
destroyed, for it is God who is th} 
center of all worship. He spe: th 
us in various ways—through invita. 
tions to worship such as, “O come, ie} 
us worship and bow down”; throu 
carefully selected Scrippane) pass 
from both Old and New Testame 
through responsive readings j 
choral readings; and through prayei) 
Let_us therefore not bend our effort) 
to discover ingenious devices or emo) | 
tional effects, but let God’s Wor) — 
speak for itself, with its own sharp') 
ness and drama, its own relevance ti 
our lives and our times. 
said that this has been the one thing} 
that, if done rightly, assures its own} 
success. 


| 

| 
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‘Choral Readings from the Bible, by) 
Harry J. Heltman and Helen Brown, West4 _ 
minster Press, is a good source book foi|) 
this type of group reading. Cost, $1.00 each) 
for five or more copies. | 


Miss Clark is Director of Christian Education, First Methodist coil 


Grand Junction, Colorado; and Mrs. Carris, former Director of Re 


Education in the First Congregational Church, Colorado Springs, Color ado. 


Committee, and planning got under- 
way immediately. 

At the first meeting of members in- 
terested in the camping project, the 
group defined the purpose of the 
church camp; decided on its location, 
date, and duration; and discussed fa- 
cilities and program. It was agreed 
that the purpose of the camp, in terms 
of Christian fellowship, was to bring 
families closer to God through com- 
munal living in a setting of natural 
beauty. Ideally, the camp should be 
near a stream or lake, in a secluded 
spot not more than three hours away 
from town by car. 

In order to promote relaxation and 


is now a lay worker in this chu “cl 


harmony among families participat-— 
ing, it was decided to hold the camp 
from Friday afternoon to S e. 
forenoon. Each family was to oe | 
its own tent and prepare its | 
meals, except for the communal eve- | 
ning meal. There would be a er 

gram, but most of the time was to be | 
spent in relaxing and getting betta 

acquainted, or in quiet meditation. | 
Rather than assign individual res 
sibilities to each camper in advance, 
it was thought that more would be — 
gained from having campers work to- 

gether in new situations and assume 
responsibility as need developed. | 
Selected program and reading nail 
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lals were to be available at all times. 
“he date was set for the week end in 
‘une just after school was dismissed, 
efore most families went on summer 
acations. 
|The campsite chosen was a public 
‘amping ground near Deckers, Colo- 
ado, approximately an hour-and-a- 
ialf drive from Colorado Springs. 
situated on a bend of the Platte River, 
included a wide gravel beach aad 
vas equipped with picnic tables, 
‘rates, and sanitary facilities. 
On the appointed day, six stout- 
jearted families who had withstood 
_ ast-minute indispositions and threat- 
ening weather, pitched camp, only to 
be greeted by a terrific downpour 
which might well have dampened the 
spirits of the less hardy. After a moist 
‘supper, everyone met around a 
_ steamy campfire to share in the short 
' prearranged evening program, con- 
sisting of a family fireside ceremony, 
singing, games, and worship. A weary 
Mie happy group then turned in for 
the night. 
‘| A feature of the camp procedure 
_ was the “Capers Chart,” listing camp 
‘responsibilities and hose to whom 


ee 


was by lot; on arrival every camper, 
down to the tiniest tot, drew a slip 
describing his responsibility. Fathers 
and sons built campfires, mothers and 
daughters prepared the communal 
meal, very young children went 
around ringing triangles to announce 
special events, and many helped plan 
the second campfire program. 

Saturday morning dawned bright 
and clear. At seven-thirty the min- 
ister conducted a morning watch serv- 
ice on a hilltop overlooking the river, 
after which families returned to the 
camp to chop wood, fry bacon, or 
catch fish for breakfast. At about 
ten-thirty all the children, under the 
leadership of the director of Christian 
education and one of the fathers, made 
plaster-of-Paris leaf prints and pine- 
cone paper weights. Meanwhile the 
adults joined an informal forum on 
the subject of “What is wholesome 
living?” After lunch everyone was 
free to rest, chat, walk, fish, or do 
whatever he felt like doing. 

By four o’clock it was time for the 
men and boys to start digging a trench 
for the charcoal fire, while the women 
and girls got ready to prepare the 
communal supper for thirty people 


and three dogs. Since each family 
had brought along the same foods for 
this meal, supplies were pooled and 
everyone had plenty to eat. Cooking 
with aluminum foil was new to many 
and was an interesting experiment, 
especially when the results were 
ready to serve. The fellowship that 
developed out of the shared prepa- 
ration and consumption of this meal, 
and of the campfire program that fol- 
lowed, was an inspiration to everyone 
present. There was a keen sense of 
“togetherness” as the group ended the 
second evening with spontaneous 
group singing that lasted late into the 
night. For many of them, kinship 
with their fellow men and with God 
came easier in this natural setting 
than in the more formal and pre- 
occupied atmosphere of their daily 
lives. As new friendships were formed, 
families became aware of each other 
as individuals and of their relation to 
God. 

The result of this camp experience 
was a deepened appreciation of the 
meaning of fellowship in the Christian 
church. Family camping, even if for 
only a week end, can be Christian 
community living at its best. 


f they had been assigned. Assignment 


y 


| A. Devaney 


Six families pitched their tents on a bend of the river. There were discussions for the parents and various activities 


for the young, but Christian fellowship was the best-remembered feature of this week-end family church camp. 
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Fifth in a series 


use many 
related 


teaching 
procedures 


Mrs. Eleanor Morrison was awarded a 
Certificate of Merit from the Lansing 
Area Council of Churches at its Annual 
Meeting on January 15 of this year. 
This was done in recognition of her 
contribution to Christian education 
through the series of articles, "Use 
Many Related Teaching Procedures,” 
now appearing in the International 
Journal of Religious Education. 


UF SR Cat 


by Eleanor Shelton MORRISON | 


Christian education leader and wife of 
Truman A. Morrison, minister of 
Edgewood Peoples Church, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


V Fifth and sixth grades 


A WOMAN RECENTLY SAIL 
about a teacher who had greatly in’ 
fluenced her: “She was one of the firs) 
adults who treated me like a person. 
What a challenge to every churell) 
school teacher this characterization, 
presents! A teacher’s primary task is) 
to communicate the unconditional love 
of God. A child who is loved has the 
substratum of experience out of whicl!|, 
he can begin to comprehend the good) 
news of God’s love. W 
Every child needs this kind of rela- 
tion with an adult who accepts him’ 
understands him, loves him, and is} 
capable of believing him into the best 
he can be. The building of warm rela~ 
tions with children is the first element 
of good teaching. The teacher who} 
has this capacity to understand and] 
love children, and who seeks imagina-' 
tively for new ways of helping chil-| 
dren learn, is on the way to becoming) 
an effective teacher, i 
Children learn in situations in| 
which they are active participants) 
rather than docile listeners—situations||/ 
in which they are treated as persons, | 
and are permitted to think and feel. | 
Children need opportunities to ex- 
plore, search, reach out, and discover. 
They learn as they become involved | 
in making plans and testing the’ 
validity of those plans, as they are 
free to express their thoughts and 
feelings. It is in such experiences) 
that children can come to understand | 
and accept as their own the heritage | 
of our faith. | 
To illustrate some possibilities in 
teaching fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren, let us use the parable of the } 
Prodigal Son. A specific Bible story is 
used so that the suggestions can be 
concrete rather than general. 


A teacher’s preparation comes first 


A teacher’s first step is to find out 
as much as possible about what he 
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| 
to teach. He will find informa- 
a and excellent interpretation in 
| Abingdon Bible Commentary, The 
‘erpreter’s Bible, and Bowie’s Story 
the Bible. He will immerse himself 
the subject matter so that he knows 
» much as possible about its back- 
i its meaning. He will ask 
teachers for suggestions. He 
_do enough planning in advance so 
t he can see the whole unit of 
irk in prospect, without planning 
rigidly that there is no room for 
4} children to contribute their ideas. 
Before beginning to teach, 
\cher will ask himself: “How can 
i> members of the class and I so 
st inside the story that it lives for 
and becomes a part of our deepest 
‘perience? How can I help children 
1 know the love of God to which 
tis story points?” 


‘e first session has possibilities 

-A recurring challenge to teachers 
\to make the opening session of a 
(w unit of study interesting and to 
lild on that interest in succeeding 
issions. This may be done in a num- 
tT of ways: 


a1 Use a radio script. The use of a 


te the basic material interestingly 
‘it clearly. It is possible for the 
‘acher to sketch the story briefly 
‘forehand, but preferably the stu- 
‘nts should read the story for them- 
Ives, silently, looking for ways in 
hich it can be broken into speaking 
uts. The following script, using the 
“tact words of the Bible, was worked 
it by a sixth-grade class: 


_ Narrator: Luke 15: 11b-17a 
‘Younger son: Luke 15: 17b-19 
‘Narrator Luke 15: 20-21a 
Younger son: Luke 15: 21b 
Narrator: Luke 15: 22a 
Father Luke 15: 22b-24a 
Narrator Luke 15: 24b-27a 
‘Servant: Luke 15: 27b 
Narrator: Luke 15: 28-29a 
Older son Luke 15: 29b-30 
Father: Luke 15: 31b-32 


ough to be the narrator, this part 
be carried by the teacher, though 
is better to have a child do it if 
ossible. In order to involve other 
nildren, th the radio setting might be 
lade more vivid by having one or two 
hildren make a tin-can microphone 
rth class call-letters, and by having 
n “engineer” make aad hold up signs 
aying “Silence” and “On the Air.” 


2. Study pictures. Another possibil- 
yy is to give each child a picture of 
ae return of the Prodigal Son. Small, 
wo-cent reproductions are available 
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from denominational sources or from 
the Perry Picture Company, in Mal- 
den, Massachusetts. Two or three 
larger pictures of this subject by dif- 
ferent artists might well be used, so 
that the children see various interpre- 
tations and do not identify any one 
as the “true” picture. While the teach- 
er tells the story in his own words, 
each child can look at his individual 
picture or at the larger pictures, to 
find the different people mentioned, 
and to study their feelings as re- 
vealed in their facial and bodily 
attitudes. 

3. Discuss the story. Before the 
radio program or the art study begins, 
the teacher can write on a sheet of 
brown wrapping paper the question: 
“What is the main idea of this story?” 
He should ask the children to try to 
figure out the main idea of the story 
as it is being told. The radio script 
may be reread, so that the details 
begin to stand out. By stopping now 
and then to talk, adding information 
or asking questions, the teacher may 
help to clarify the meaning. He may 
speak of Jesus as the one who first 
told this story, and of the relation of 
the father in the story to God our 
Father. 


Dramatize the story 


Dramatization helps children “live 
inside” the story and experience the 
feelings of the people in it. When Tom, 
the chief mischief maker in his class, 
volunteered to be the father in a 
dramatization of the story of the 
Prodigal Son, the teacher had some 
misgivings. But they were soon dis- 
sipated. The dramatization got under 
way after decisions were made as to 
where in the classroom the father’s 
home would be, where the far coun- 
try, where the pigpen. As the son 
started down the homeward road, 
Tom spontaneously smiled, reached 
out his arms and said quietly but joy- 
fully, “Why, that’s my boy!” 

Simplicity is the key to the use of 
dramatization with children. They 
need to be clear about the story, its 
sequence of scenes, and the kind of 
people in it—how they might have 
felt, what they were doing, what it 
was like to be this kind of person. It 
is important to talk about each char- 
acter long enough so that each child 
begins to “feel” that role, whether or 
not he ever plays it. Beyond that, 
they should be free to enter into the 
experience of the characters and let 
their conversation unfold spontane- 
ously.’ 


1Simple suggestions concerning informal 
dramatization were given in the third ar- 
ticle in this series, in the January 1959 issue. 


This particular story has mafiy pos- 
sibilities for dramatization: the scene 
in which the heritage is divided, the 
son’s misery in the far country, his 
decision to come home, his reception, 
and the older brother’s reactions. The 
experience will be most meaningful if, 
instead of just playing the story, the 
children who take the various parts 
will also talk about how they felt. 
Each scene must be short and simple 
enough so that the primary feelings 
do not become clouded with dramatic 
effects. 

Questions such as the following may 
be a guide to the children in thinking 
through how they felt: 

1. To the child playing the part of 
the father: How did you feel when 
your son wanted to leave? How did 
you feel while he was gone? How did 
you feel when you saw him on the 
road a long way off? How did your 
older son’s attitude make you feel? 

2. To the child playing the part of 
the young son: How did you feel 
when you left home? How did you 
feel as you tended the pigs? (The 
teacher will already have told how 
degrading it would be for a Jew to 
have to care for swine and eat their 
food.) How did you feel when you 
decided to go home? How did you feel 
when you saw your father? How did 
you feel when you saw your older 
brother? 

3. To the child playing the part of 
the older brother: How did you feel 
when your brother left? How did you 
feel when he came back? How did 
you feel toward your father after your 
brother’s return? 

The story can be played several 
times, with different children taking 
the different roles, then thinking 
through with the group how they felt. 
The other children can share in this 
experience by saying how they would 
feel in the same situation. 

Dramatization is a teaching method 
which involves children in active par- 
ticipation, discussion, response, reflec- 
tion, and expression. 


Use interest groups 


The use of interest groups is an- 
other method of teaching which in- 
volves all the children as participants. 
Instead of having all the children in a 
department working on the same ma- 
terial at the same time, they are 
divided into interest groups or com- 
mittees, 


The basic teaching material is com- 
municated to all the children in a 
department session by the leader. 
Each small unit then chooses that part 
of the study which it would like to 
explore further and express in some 
way to the whole department on a 
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“sharing Sunday” four to eight weeks 
later. 

This plan gives children a share in 
planning their study, in choosing what 
part interests them most, and in work- 
ing out cooperatively a means of ex- 
pressing their discoveries. Some pos- 
sibilities for the interest-group proj- 
ects are: 


1. A _ radio 
story. 

2. A newspaper report of the story. 

3. Study of art representations of 
the story. 

4. Music research. 

5. A “what-if-it-had-happened-to- 
day” study and report. 

The radio interview project is bas- 
ically a form of dramatization, based 
on the idea of the “man-on-the- 
street” interview used on radio. One 
child acts as a roving reporter. He 
interviews the younger son as he sets 
out on his journey, asking why he is 
leaving, where he plans to go, and 
what his father will do without him. 
In the far country, he asks the young- 
er son what he plans to do with his 
money. Later, when the son is living 
in disgrace, he asks what has hap- 
pened and what he plans to do. When 
the son is home again, the reporter 
asks how it seems to be home and 
what are his plans for the future. 
The reporter interviews the father 
when the son leaves, while he is away, 
and after he returns. He holds sim- 
ilar interviews with the older brother. 


None of this needs to be written 
down, but it has to be well planned 
and talked through far enough in ad- 
vance so that the interview questions 
and the responses are in keeping with 
the meaning of the story. Several 
practice interviews must be held be- 
fore the sharing Sunday. 


The newspaper reporting group uses 
almost the same material, but writes 
it up in newspaper form, with head- 
lines, human-interest angles, and 
news stories under date lines from the 
far country and the home village. A 
member of the class serves as staff 
artist. 

The art group studies in detail five 
or six paintings of this story, looking 
for the way in which the story has 
spoken to each artist and the partic- 
ular way in which he has expressed 
its meaning. The group may want to 
make a book of paintings of the 
Prodigal Son for a permanent record. 
Or the class may display the pictures 
on turnover sheets on sharing Sunday, 
pointing out its discoveries about each 
picture. 

Members of the music group inter- 
view the choir director or a music 
teacher in the school or community to 
learn about music on the theme of 


interview about the 
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forgiving love. They listen to record- 
ings of such selections as “God So 
Loved the World,” “Like as a Father 
Pitieth His Children,” and “If with 
All Your Heart Ye Truly Seek Him.” 
They may want to become a choir for 
a few Sundays, learning one of these 
to sing for the whole group on sharing 
Sunday. 

The “what-if-it-had-happened-to- 
day” group studies the parable care- 
fully, looking for the recurring 
themes: rebellion, isolation and lone- 
liness, repentance, reconciliation, for- 
giveness, and resentment. Its mem- 
bers talk about whether they have 
ever experienced love when they 
didn’t deserve it, or failed to receive 
love when they thought they deserved 
it. They make up a story about boys 
and girls of today including some of 
the same ideas. 


Provide for worship and discussion _ 


One of the most important concerns 
in teaching this story is to help boys 


and girls understand the nature of. 


God as we know him through Jesus 
Christ and to develop their own rela- 
tions with him. The leaders must at- 
tempt to bring about conditions that 
may help this to happen. The group 
may wish to arrange for a special 
worship experience in addition to 
those which come as part of the reg- 
ular program. 

A camp or campfire situation some- 
times provides the intimacy in which 
children are willing to share their ex- 
periences of love, forgiveness, repent- 
ance, or closeness to God. One group, 
after a picnic supper and a time of 
singing, sat quietly while the sun set 
and then shared the times when they 
felt God’s love was most real to them. 
Years later those children referred to 
that moment of deep sharing as im- 
portant in their lives. 


The departmental worship services 
can hold up before the children per- 
sons who have loved without demand- 
ing anything in return, persons who 
have seen the fault in themselves and 
found God ready to forgive and help 
them start again. Stories can be used 
of well-known persons or of persons 
from one’s own town (usually used 
anonymously). 


Worship provides the quiet times 
when juniors can become aware of 
God’s presence, ean seek forgiveness, 
and can rejoice in the fact of God’s 
help. Guided meditation (questions 
or statements interspersed with pe- 
riods of silence), quiet music, and 
suggestions about the uses of silence 
help children learn how to use silence 
creatively. 

Another way of getting at the mean- 
ing of this story is to discuss with the 


_—~done something wrong than if é 


children who God is. Thema 
down very early in the s 
ideas of God, and again at tl 
the study; they can talk wi 
parents about their thought 
God; they can compile a 
ideas other people hold. Out 
exploration, the class may wis! 
further about what the e 
“God is love” means. 
The teacher’s aim will be ¢ 
beyond the pat answers tha 
children learn, to get the chil 
do some real thinking. Such 
tions as the following may kh 
vocative, and indicate that 
no easy answers: Does the i 
God is love mean he is willing 
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give anything anybody does E 


he remove the consequences? 
it mean God really doesn’t care 
we do? Does it mean he is mo: 
ing to receive us back after y 


never done it? What is the m 
of the older brother’s attitude? 
does the father’s attitude say 
God? 


Make up a different ending 


rel 
F | 
| 
= 


| 
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If the father had been a diffe: 


kind of person, how might the : 
have ended? Let the group thi 1k 


some clues for a different 


These should be told rather tha x 


ten, since the mechanics of 


stops the spontaneity, even for fi 


and sixth-grade children. 


Make up a class prayer 
As a way of reviewing and 


up the meanings of the story for 


child, one Sunday can be spent 1 
ing up a prayer. As the child 


call the work that has been done, ¥ 
enough time for relaxed think 


they can suggest things to be ine 
in the prayer. The teacher can 
quickly as children have ideas. 
prayer can be used in a closing w 
ship service and possibly kept fc fo 
later. 


Make a set of slides 
After the class has dis 


story enough so that the sequen 
events and some of the meaning 


clear, all or a part of the grow 


enjoy making a set of colored s 
How to Make H 


for a projector. 
made Lantern Slides, by G. E. B 


ton, a ten-cent booklet publish ’ 


the Keystone View Compar 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, gives 
plete instructions for preparing 
slides. 


In preparation for making faa 
each child draws a picture at he 
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‘at part of the story which he has 
aosen to illustrate. On the next 
sunday, he then traces his drawing 
jn the slide and colors it appropriately 
tith special colored pencils or slide 
“rayons.’ 

| A tape-recorded script can be made 
» go with the slides, making them a 
ound slide set. As each child finishes 
lis slide, he can work out a narration 
or it. If there are children who do 
lot care to draw, they can work from 
he beginning of the activity on the 
tory to accompany the slides. The 
‘ise of a tape recorder for the nar- 
ation adds interest and a “profes- 
sional” touch to the slide set. 


| 
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Evaluate the procedures 


_ Evaluation is an important part of 
teaching. No guarantee can be given 
that children in a group with which 
the suggested procedures are used 
will become different children. But 
certainly they will have been exposed 
to two very important conditions for 
learning: a warm and responsive re- 
lationship with an adult who is “for” 
them; and a treasury of potential 
learning experiences from which a 
child may choose, saying, “This is for 
me; this I will incorporate into my 
own life.” A further look at the pro- 
cedures and their relation to each 


- 2A)l the supplies needed for making slides 
can be secured from the Keystone View 
‘Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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other may be of help in evaluating the 
results of their use. 


A variety of activities relating to 
the story of the Prodigal Son have 
been suggested. Their greatest effec- 
tiveness can come only as they are 
related to each other in a unified, 
cohesive learning experience, not as 
scattered, miscellaneous activities. 


Basic to a unit of study are the 
teacher’s preparation and his attitude 
toward the children. His concern in 
using the story of the Prodigal Son 
must be to communicate, both through 
teaching procedures and through per- 
sonal relations, the meaning of God’s 
love. 


Through discussion, picture study, 
and dramatization, the children be- 
come personally involved in the basic 
story. By recasting and rephrasing 
the story, they look at it from many 
angles. In the interviews, in the art 
and music study, and in the writing 
of a different ending, a modern ver- 
sion, a prayer, and a narration, the 
children express in their own ways 
the meanings of the story. The group 
discussion and research add a dimen- 
sion of thoughtful reflection about 
God and the meaning of his love. The 
discussion must not be facile or shal- 
low. It will serve its purpose only as 
the children probe for answers to real 
questions and “puzzlements” about 
God’s love, pushing beyond facile and 
shallow talk. Worship can enrich the 
class sessions and give opportunity to 


The story 
may be told 
as a radio 
script, with 
children 
taking the 
different 
parts. 

A tin-can 
microphone 
with call- 
letters and 
signs add 

to the 
realism of the 
presentation. 
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work for personal relations with God. 

The child has many windows 
opened to him by use of the suggested 
procedures. In addition to reading 
the story of the Prodigal Son in the 
Bible, he can: 


1. Read the story as a radio script. 
2. Look at artists’ paintings of it. 
3. Act it out. 

4. Talk about how it felt to be one 
of the persons in the story. 

5. Participate in one of five groups 
expressing its meanings. 

6. Draw a slide for a slide set about 
it. 

7. Take part in a campfire service 
related to it, 

8. Discuss what the story says. 

9. Talk about the nature of God as 
portrayed in it. 

10. Listen to stories about persons 
who have shared the kind of love por- 
trayed in it. 

11. Create an individual prayer 
about it. 


Through all of these various win- 
dows, a child may develop a new per- 
spective on the meanings of the story 
of the Prodigal Son. Out of the uni- 
fied cluster of varied experiences may 
emerge a new relation to the Father 
God portrayed there, an experience of 
reconciliation, and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the nature of love. If any of 
these happen, the teaching effort will 
have been worth all the time and 
thought it required. 
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in Christian 
Education 
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Department of A-V and 
Broadcast Education of the 
National Council of Churches 


Address all correspondence to: 


DAVBE, NCCCUSA 
257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The News Reel 


Airliner Crash Takes Lives 
of Three Methodist TV, Radio, 
and Film Commission Members 

The Protestant mass communications 
field and the Christian Church, as a 
whole, lost three of its prominent lead- 
ers when the plane in which they were 
traveling to New York crashed and sank 
in the East River off LaGuardia Airport 
the night of February 3rd. 

Lost in the mishap were the Rev. Royer 
H. Woopsurn, director of utilization and 
field service; the Rev. W. CarLIsLE WAL- 
TON, director of TV ministry development; 
and the Rev. Wirt1am A. Meapows, di- 
rector of radio-TV services and training. 
All three were members of the Methodist 
TRAFCO staff, in Nashville, Tennessee, 


University of Texas A-V Bureau 
Announces Set of New Booklets 
on “How-to-do-it-yourself” 

Nine pamphlets dealing with various 
aspects of self-produced A-V materials 
and related skills have been published 
by the Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. The 
competence with which they were pre- 
pared should make them as useful in the 
churches as in the public schools for 
which they were primarily written. 

The publications and their titles: 

. Tear Sheets, $1.00 

. Bulletin Boards, $1.00 

. Felt Boards, $1.00 

Lettering Techniques, $1.00 
Using The Consultant, $.50 

. Models For Teaching, $1.00 

. Production Of 2x2” Slides, $2.00 
. The Tape Recorder, $2.00 
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9. Educational Displays And Exhibits, 
ready April Ist. 
For quantity discount prices, write the 
Bureau. 


1959 NAVA Equipment Directory 
Now Available; Describes More 
Than 500 Models with Prices 


Probably the most complete volume on 
current A-V equipment is the latest di- 
rectory published by the National A-V 
Association, trade organization of A-V 
dealers across the country. Specifications, 
list price, and photo are supplied for each 
piece included. 

Plastic-bound, 84x11” in size, the 
book may be obtained from NAVA, Box 
337, Fairfax, Va. at $4.75 ($4.25 if pay- 
ment accompanies order). 


United Nations Films 
in New Distribution Patterns 
Through Contemporary Films 


The 16mm motion pictures produced 
by the United Nations for general show- 
ings are no longer handled by the UN. 
A newly selected group of titles, chosen 
for their current and/or historical values, 
are handled through Contemporary Films 
(267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. and 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill.) and the 
William M. Dennis Film Libraries, 2506% 
W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Many of these materials may be found 
in other educational libraries through- 


Current Evaluations 
(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


A. D. 29 


50-frame filmstrip, color, two scripts 
(one for adults, the other for children), 
guide. Produced by the United Church 
of Christ (E & R Christian Education 
Press), 1957. Available from UCC Bu- 
reaus of A-V Aids and some other de- 
nominational film libraries.* Sale: $5.50. 


The crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ are interpreted through glimpses 
of the disciples. Their immediate despair 
after Jesus’ death upon the cross, their 
bewilderment and grief, are described 
and discussed, along with their reassur- 
ance and joy on Easter morning. The 
filmstrip deals more with the reactions 
of committed persons during the crisis 
than with historical information, as such. 

This approach has been made to the 
Passion Week experiences in one or two 
motion pictures but this seems to be the 
first attempt at it in filmstrip form. Gen- 
erally speaking, the results are successful. 
Artwork is excellent and the script leaves 
enough to the imagination to stimulate 
active follow-up. Christ is not visualized 


*See Sources section of Audio-Visual Re- 
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out the country; the aforementio 
have all of them. Write for cat 


16th International A-V Confe 
Leadership Includes oa | 
Faces; September 6-11; Green 
Wisconsin : 


An impressive roster of persons 
all corners of the world and all ai 
the Church is almost complete fe 
1959 “Green Lake Workshop,” as 
commonly called. Dr. D. CAMPBELL ‘ 
oFF, Professor of Christian Educati 
Princeton Theological Seminary, an 
Rev. Witu1AM F. Fore, director of 
education for the Methodist Boa 
Missions, comprise the platform te: 
morning assemblies. Their dialo 
“Improving Christian Communic: 
will be visualized by specialists ¢ 
Jam Handy Organization. 

An invitation to keynote the é 
has been sent to STANLEY KRAMER, 
emy award-winning independent pr 
ducer of such theatrical films as “ 
Noon,” “The Caine Mutiny,” and ‘ 
Defiant Ones.” His. reply had not ‘ 
received at press time. Confirme 
Conference Chaplain is the REv. 
Rumer, Professor of Practical Th 
at Eden Theological Seminary and 
of the new book, The Use of Aw 
Visuals in the Church. ; 

Detailed brochures on the event ai 
available from DAVBE (address abe 


at all. The children’s script may seem | 
gimmicky” to some; the “You 4 
There” idea is not especially effec 
and the vocabulary level is too high. 
fairness to the producer, it must bel sai 
that the piece was made to be used 
segments over a number of sessions. 
audiences using it in connection 
the companion course of study, th 
fore, discussion could allow for am 
clarification of the contents. All in 
it is RECOMMENDED as a discussion spri 
board with junior highs through o 
ACCEPTABLE for the same use with jun 
(II-A-3 & 4)+ 


. 4 
EA 
g- 


4 
-, 
Aging—A Modern Achievement 
30-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro-| 
duced by University of Michigan (Div 
sion of Gerontology), 1957. Avai 
from the producer, 1510 Rackham Bld 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Rental: $3.75. 
Charts, graphs, and cartoon vis 
illustrate the differences in ‘ 
man life spans during the last 100 
The lengthening of years to live ane 
shortening of hours to work pose a pro 


TIndicates subject area or areas used b 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to 8- 
ify church-related A-V materials. : 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations , 
2,500 motion pictures, sound and silent filz 
strips, a ar and recordings, plus oth 
materials. 


ki Rugged Filmosound Specialists are 
_ sapphire jeweled for 400% longer life. 
| Choose from 3 models and many com- 
 binations of features! 


by / 
“fit 


it / 
: pee projectors. pe 


Now, for the first time, the audio 
communicates as clearly as the vis- 
ual. Bell & Howell’s Pan- Harmonic 
sound offers new clarity and richness 
for sharper communication. 


The vastly improved sound results 
from (1) a high fidelity amplifier, 
and (2) a newly designed speaker, 
permanently mounted in the projec- 
tor case itself. 


This permanent location provides 
enclosed baffling for superior fidelity 
and impelling realism. The location 
also insures uniform distribution of 
sound, forward and to the sides. Sit- 
ting high, at ear level, it projects 
sound above the usual obstructions 


i FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION Ee E é oad f 
| > Bell = Howe 

{ 

| 


and reaches the audience directly. 


Add to this the convenience of a 
clean and speedy set-up, for with an 
integrated system there are no wires 
to string from projector to speaker. 


Thus, in areas of 2,000 square feet 
or less, the new Filmosound Special- 
ists offer remarkably improved com- 
munication and convenience. 


Write for private audition 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to hear for myself, how Pan- 
Harmonic sound can ifnprove our Audio- 
Visual communications. 


CIT Y...—--..-v0-=----- 


Write Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


SS SS SY SES SE SS SE Ge 
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lem for the person nearing retirement 
age: what to do with the time available? 


The information presented is clear and 
concise, yet little or no help is offered 
in terms of solutions, which would have 
made the contents considerably more 
valuable for church-related audiences. 
What is said, however, is said well and 
the apparent datedness of the statistics 
for 1957 should not weaken the import 
of the basic trends and their significance. 


A cogent comment regarding produc- 
tion might be to ask why the motion 
picture medium was used for a presen- 
tation involving so many static visuals. 
They are carefully executed but could 
have received adequate reproduction at 
reduced cost in a filmstrip with record- 
ing. In program units dealing with geri- 
atrics, the film would be RECOMMENDED 
for the instruction, ACCEPTABLE for the 
discussion stimulation of adults and 
leaders. It is NOT RECOMMENDED for gen- 
eral or indiscriminate use with church 
audiences. 

(VII-1)7 


Battle on a Small Planet 


94-frame filmstrip, color, with script, 
3314 rpm recording. Produced by United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA (Divi- 
sion of Evangelism), 1958. Available from 
Presbyterian Distribution Service (156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10; 416 S. Franklin 
St., Chicago 7; 234 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2).* Sale: $7.50. 


A variety of sensory stimuli—stylized 
art, symbolism, music, sound effects, etc. 
—are employed in this modernistic treat- 
ment of Christianity. Intended for teen- 
age audiences, it seeks to translate 
Christian faith and theology in terms 
of contemporary youth culture. 


If the reaction of the evaluation com- 
mittees is any indication, this will be 
somewhat controversial material. The 
idea of interpreting a vital matter such 
as this to the all-important target audi- 
ence is laudable. Whether or not the 
implementation of this idea comes off is 
a matter of opinion. Artwork is striking, 
to say the least; music is integrated 
poorly and too often overpowers the con- 
tinuity. The script tends to ramble, runs 
overly long in places, as a result, and 
fails to complement the visuals at hand 
here and there. On the other hand, the 
script writer has some profound obser- 
vations to make concerning the divine- 
human relationship, and the overall 
production is a stimulating attempt to 
offer fundamental concepts in fresh form. 
After careful previewing, youth workers 
may consider it ACCEPTABLE as a discus- 
sion springboard with senior highs and 
young people. 

(II-C; VI-A-2)+ 


The Biggest Thing in Middleville 


83-frame filmstrip, color, with script, 
guide, 33144 rpm recording. Produced by 
the National Council of Churches (De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life), 1958. Available from the producer 
and denominational film libraries.* Sale: 
$1250. 


When the owner of a small-town man- 
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ufacturing _plant decides to expand and 
automate his operation, a host of those 
who would be affected raise serious ques- 
tions. Will the factory close down during 
the change-over? Will workers be laid 
off? Local businessmen, union leaders, 
employees, their wives, and church lead- 
ers voice their concern. In the days that 
follow, the local pastor discovers the real 
role of the church in certain economic 
matters and realizes that it must minis- 
ter to its entire community in such 
crisis times. Consequently, the congre- 
gation comes to sense its responsibilities 
in this area—just one of the frontiers on 
which Christian principles are challenged. 


The reminder of responsibility in the 
everyday life of Christians needs no de- 
fense. Unfortunately, the filmstrip over- 
simplifies the problem. The small town 
setting would make adaptation for sub- 
urban and urban audiences almost 
essential. The style of art used is ideally 
suited to the subject matter. Simple and 
to the point, it succeeds where posed or 
even documentary photographs might 
have failed in visualization. Utilization 
suggestions and additional resource ma- 
terials are amply covered in the leader’s 
guide. With the adaptation made in areas 
referred to above, it is RECOMMENDED for 
the discussion stimulation and possible 
motivation tool with older senior highs 
through adults and leaders. 


(IX-B-7; IV-C-5)+ 


Children Who Draw 


44-minute motion picture, b & w with 
color inserts. Produced by Iwanami Films 
of Japan, 1956. Available from Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y.* Rental: $22.50. 


First graders in a Tokyo school are 
observed unnoticed by means of tele- 
scopic lenses and other camera tech- 
niques. Over a nine-month period, their 
developing personalities, emotions, and 
needs come to life as the boys and girls 
translate these developments into a va- 
riety of art form expressions. Crayons, 
finger paint, oil, and clay are employed 
by the imaginative teacher. 


Interestingly enough, the teacher is a 
man. His handling ‘of the situations en- 
countered -(are they really different from 
those in American classrooms?) offers 
exemplary principles of teacher-pupil 
relationships as well as of creative craft 
experiences. General audiences may find 
the film a bit dull; it moves so leisurely 
that viewers with minimal interest in 
the subject might find it overly long. 
Teachers and parents should find it rEc- 
OMMENDED as an entertaining instructional 
piece. Indiscriminate use will weaken if 
not destroy its potential values with 
such groups, however. The warmly hu- 
man documentation centers around the 
teacher’s attempts at indirect counseling. 
This practice is not treated adequately 
and viewers must be cautioned against 
imitating it. All of the intimate sequences 
nevertheless contain subtle insights into 
a child’s world and the ways in which 
he perceives that world. 


(X-C; D-8)t 
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Comenius 


50-frame filmstrip, b & w, acre 
Produced by UNESCO Publication © 
ter, 1958. Available from the prod 
801 Third Ave., New York 22, W. 
Sale: $3.50. 


A wealth of modern teaching me 
and world understanding was ace 
lated by a Moravian clergyman n 
than 300 years ago. John Amos Com 
ius, called the “spiritual ancestor 
UNESCO, was the innovator of in 
ing pictures into educational boo 


The validity of his techniques is | 
tested to by the fact that many of th 
are still considered sound today. The1 
and his spirit come remarkably alive 
this filmstrip. A variety of visuals pr 
sent the story: photographs, dray 
and woodcuts. Such synthesis may di 
some but could interest many othe 
introduced properly. More than a bio: 
raphy, the filmstrip presents a philosopi 
of education which stresses the learni: 
persons receive through their se 
True, it does not bear directly 
Christian education considerations, | Db 
the principles set forth are relevant at 
significant. For leaders and teachers | 
advanced units, the tool is RECOMME 
as an inataictonal discussion stimulate 
(X-C-1; D-5)+ 


Cry of the China Seas 


28-minute motion picture, color. R 
leased by Cathedral Films, 1958. Ava 
able from denominational and other C 
thedral film libraries.* Rental: $12.00. | 


The unrelenting march of comm 
throughout southeast Asia casts a leng 
ening shadow over the peoples of 
Philippines, Korea, Formosa, and st on 
Kong. The physical and spiritual t 
cannot be measured, but the witness 
the Christian Church is being maint 
by dedicated missionaries whose primar 
concern is with the individual peop 
affected. The film’s documentation ¢ 
this epic struggle follows one family a1 
its relocation with government assistai 


This film can meet a host of pro 
needs. Excellent photography, narra 
and musical backgrounds make a ¢ 
vincing portrait of Christian concern 
contemporary areas of need. The : 
inherent realization of man’s co’ 
needs is commendable. Unfo: 
the writer weakened his piece at 
points. The “Christian way” seems & 
be equated with the “American way” i 
one statement and the “beat communis 
idea almost becomes the primary objec 
tive for the Church in the areas co 
sidered. These points could be clari! 
by a competent leader, however, a 
should not discourage use of the film. 
is RECOMMENDED as an instructional 
cussional and motivational material w 
junior highs through adults. 

(V-C-10; VIII-H)+ 


Effectiveness of A-V Materials 
45-frame filmstrip, color, captions. Pr 
duced by Basic Skill Films, 1957. 


able from the producer, 1355 Inve 
Dr., Pasadena 3, Calif.* Sale: $6.75. 


_ Symbolic artwork visualizes an outline 
the title subject. It shows that audio- 
sual tools can make teaching more 
fective, and discusses a few utilization 
 chniques. 
_ The basic philosophy presented is sat- 
factory and several valuable points are 
‘cluded: the need for specific goals, 
 nportance of re-use, etc. Other equally 
nportant considerations are left un- 
' puched, however. No mention is made of 
_|-Vs being most effective when used in 
‘\elationship to other teaching materials, 
"or are the dangers in letting A-Vs carry 
jhe whole load outlined. If used in con- 
‘|unetion with its companion, How to Use 
| Teaching Film, it could be AccEPTABLE 
jor instructive discussion stimulation of 
eaders and teachers. On its own, the 
ilmstrip is of LimiITeD use in Christian 
_ 'ducation. 
_ (X-D-5)7 


Finger Painting Methods 
| 8-minute motion picture, color or b & 
_w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 

_ 1953. Available from university and other 
B Siicational film libraries.* Rental rates 
will vary. 

Day-school children of nursery and 
kindergarten ages are observed while at 
work under skilled supervision. Neces- 
sary materials, methods, and finished 
samples of the art form are included in 

the study. 
_ The strong points of the film lie in its 
concise brevity and attempts at present- 
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For Little Children 
“Stories About Home and Family” 


(4 color filmstrips and 
records, $19.50) 


Delightful stories to help the little child learn 
about God's plan for a home and family. 


special 
family night 


program 


April 1959 


ing actual teaching situations. The rather 
swift pace of the material and its “cast” 
weakens these a bit. Detailed information 
on the most economical materials to use 
and mention of clothing protection, how- 
ever, suggest the generally sound han- 
dling of the subject. The film is rEcom- 
MENDED for the instruction of leaders and 
teachers. Some evaluators consider it 
valuable for instructing and motivating 
parents to make this a family art form. 
(X-D-8)+ 


Francesca 


28-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by Foster Parents’ Plan, 1957 
Available from Association Films.* Ren- 
tal: free loan. 


Here is the story of a dark-eyed, sen- 
sitive Italian girl who tries to escape the 
realities of poverty in her dusty village. 
Unable to attend school because her fam- 
ily is so poor, she is befriended by a 
lad whose family exists as a result of 
FPP help. The film follows Francesca’s 
first refusal of assistance through her 
gentle awakening to friendship and love 
through the Plan. 


Based on actual case histories, it does 
a craftsmanlike job of telling the spon- 
sor’s story—and this sponsor’s story is 
well worth the time. Made by under- 
standing yet proficient hands and minds, 
the production is HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
as a promotional and motivational tool 
with young people through adults. Al- 
thoveh 1 primary use would be with per- 


sons in a position to participate in the 

Plan, senior highs and others of the 

older age levels could deepen their 

appreciation for all of the world’s needy 

and the means for aiding them. 
(VIII-H)+ 


its easy — 


Once fou Know How! 


LEARN HOW with the 
TRAINING KIT 
FOR USING AUDIO-VISUALS 


IN_A_CHURCH 


COLORSLIDE SETS OF RELIGIOUS ART 


World's Masterpieces 
Life of Christ in Art Giotto’s Life of Christ 
Stories from the Old The Legend of Mary 


Testament Giott 
The Christmas Story Witcioc Say Ge “tne 


e 
. 
e 
@ The Young Manhood of Leonardo’s Last Supper 
e 
e 


Jesus Christ The Franciscan Cycle 


The Passion of Christ at Assisi 


Abas PD tis a e@ The Christian Symbols 

to the Ascension @ The Archangels, the 
e@ The Book of Genesis Doctors of the Church, 
@ The Adventures of the the Evangelists 

Chosen People @ Twelve Important Saints 


From Ruth to Job 
Prophets of the Olid 


of the Christian Church 
Twelve Lesser Saints of 
Testament 


€ 
° 

Christian 
® The Apocalyptic Vision foto 
e 


es 


of St. John on Patmos| ® The Saints of the Bible 
The Life of St. John +4 Female Saints 
i The Madonna and Child 
CH SET 24 ogiides EDITION A (Glass mounted, 
Labellea) $15.00; EDITION AA (Glass mounted, Un- 
labelled) $12.00; EDITION B a mounted) $9. 00; 
EDITION C€ (35mm Film) $7.2 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 10% salves additional 10% for 


cash with order. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO. INC. 
Dept. RSA 222, West 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


A COMPLETE ‘FILM 
AND FILMSTRIP PACKAGE 


FOR NATIONAL 


MAY 3-10 


For Older Boys and Girls 


- ” 
the “Our Children” series of discussion 
films will help boys and girls put Christianity 
into practice at home. 
13 motion pictures, color or 


black and white 
Rental, $5.00 and $8.00 


7 ke Ne ew Monon ee 
“Do ; Christ Li ein Your ee 


For Young People and Adults 


FAMILY WEEK 


Christian Home and Family Life Kit 


(4 color filmstrips and records, $25.50) 


ad families draw 


r practical, )- 
in important areas of Christ ian family living. 


Family Films, Inc. 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me FREE catalogs of films and film- 
strips and name of nearest dealer. 


NAME 


a 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Home and Church Songs 


Three 45 rpm recordings. Produced by 
the Disciples of Christ (Bethany Press), 
1958. Available from denominational 
publishing houses.* Sale: $3.45 with 
songbook containing words and music of 
disc selections, $2.95 without. 


A total of 40 songs intended for chil- 
dren three to six provide more than 32 
minutes of recorded musical activity. 
They deal with God’s love, the seasons, 
Jesus, and the common elements of most 
children’s lives. One segment of songs 
provides for action and/or games. 

While the producing denomination re- 
leased the album primarily for use within 
its curriculum, a wider interdenomina- 
tional market was anticipated. Audio 
fidelity is satisfactory but the selection of 
songs and their placement on the records 
leave something to be desired. The se- 
quence on the discs does not follow that 
of the supplementary book; the individ- 
ual pieces are not laid out in “bands,” 
but follow each other without any visible 
interlude. The choice of songs will be 
questioned by some. There is often little 
if any continuity between them, and many 
of the action ones are not long enough 
for children to “get into” them. The 
above remarks indicate the difficulties 
imminent when considering the album 
for use within the more or less formal 
framework of church school classes. In 
the home, however, parents might well 
utilize the recordings with benefit. The 
more relaxed atmosphere would make 
it simpler to lift out certain songs. Under 
such conditions or with skilled teachers 
involved, the materials are ACCEPTABLE 
for instructional entertainment with older 
nursery children and kindergartners. 

(VII-H; F, IV-C-12)+ 


The House that Hunter Built 


30-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by Family Films and Southern 
Baptist Convention (Broadman Films), 
1958. Available from some denominational 
and other Family film libraries.* Rental: 
$9.00. 


The Shelby Hunter family reflects the 
life philosophy of the head of the house. 
Success is measured in terms of social 
position, family background, and financial 
security. When the daughter begins dating 
the son of an immigrant family, her father 
moves swiftly to forbid it. Only when the 
daughter defies her parents, loses her life 
in a bus accident with the youth, and thus 
causes Hunter to meet the boy’s father 
face to face does he discover the reality 
of a home’s foundation in Christian com- 
mitment and practice. 

One of the “Living Parable” series, the 
film interprets the story of the house built 
upon sand, without making a direct paral- 
lel. This idea of present-day application of 
scriptural precepts is the strongest and 
most valid form of biblical visualization, 
in the minds of many Christian educators. 
All attempts at it are not equally success- 
ful but a degree of “failure” is unavoid- 
able in any human arena. This material 
takes another tragedy story-line and al- 
most brings it off. Most of the actors do 
a creditable job. Only one scene (the girl’s 
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father physically attacking the boy’s) 
fails completely. The interplay of the two 
elders, first in their respective homes, 
second as they meet and understand each 
other, makes for some provocative dia- 
logue that avoids standard cliches much 
of the time. With the admission that there 
is a need for less melodrama and more 
positive enactment of a virile faith, the 
committees agree the material is REcCOM- 
MENDED for the discussion stimulation of 
senior highs through adults. 
(VI-A-3; 2, B-7)+ 


How Long the Night 


37-minute motion picture, b & w, guide 
(for use when this material is used in 
conjunction with “To Your Health” and 
“Understanding Heart’). Produced by the 
Methodist Church (Board of Temper- 
ance), 1958. Available from Methodist 
Publishing Houses.* Rental: $8.00. 


A series of flashbacks illuminate the 
difficulties of a loving wife with an alco- 
holic husband. Through guided reading, 
ministerial counseling, and observation 
she comes to understand the reasons for 
his condition. In this instance, childhood 
insecurities and parental failures con- 
tributed much to it. Though the wife de- 
velops such an appreciation, however, she 
cannot find an effective manifestation of 
her love and understanding. 

Don’t ever consider using this film for 
family night or casual Sunday evening 
showing! It was produced exclusively for 
one type of use and audience, and is 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for such discussion 
stimulation of older young people through 
adults. No attempt was made to offer a 
pretty or happy picture. The story-line 
ends with nothing solved; only the man 
and his condition have been studied—but 
studied well. Only black-and-white pho- 
tography could have been effective. The 
professional cast receives sensitive direc- 
tion for the low-key script. For optimum 
use, ask for the complete packet of ma- 
terials prepared by the Methodist Board 
of Temperance. Again, consider using this 
material in connection with “To Your 
Health” (AVRG 4th Ed., p. 232) and 
“Understanding Heart.” These two are 
available from Methodist Publishing 
Houses, also. 

(VI-C-4)+ 


The Lady from Philadelphia 


58-minute motion picture, b & w. 
Produced by CBS-Television and re- 
leased, 1958. Available from Contempo- 
rary Films.* Rental: $25.00. 

When Marian Anderson toured south- 
east Asia on behalf of the US. State 
Department, more than 5,000,000 people 
heard her witness through music and the 
simple, spoken word. Her itinerary of 
40,000 miles included the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and 
India. The film document of this tour 
features the performance of 14 songs and 
brief statements on religion and citizen- 
ship. 

Why are there so few such gems in the 
human constellation? Miss Anderson’s 
personality and artistry exert a quiet 
force faithfully captured in sound and 


picture. The film is more than ; 
documentation; it is a loving essa} 
the tour had as its target obj ti 
selling of the American way (¥ 

that is), but the great singer's. 
articulation in words and music ¢ 
found truths goes far beyond the n 
er purpose. Nothing else needs to } 
except that this is HIGHLY RECOMME! 
inspirational entertainment with © 
highs through adults, RECOMMEND! 
juniors and junior highs. 
utilization might easily tap pot 
discussion and motivation. 

(VIII-1)+ 


Let’s Try Choral Reading 


11-minute motion picture, b 
guide. Produced by Young 
Films, 1957. Available from unive 
and other educational film lib 
Rental rates will vary. 4 

Several choral groups demonstrate tt 
basic principles of the communicatic 
medium. The suggestions for more e) 
feetive performances include choosin 
a selection appropriate to the age level ¢) 
the target audience, speaking softh| 
maintaining proper rhythm, speak ni) 
distinctly, and pronouncing correctly. | 

To the editor’s knowledge, this is sai 
first audio-visual material produced o 
the subject. The growing interest i 
choral reading among Christian 
tors, combined with the overall rol 
the film, should make for aoa re 
sults. The presentation is specific, hume 
is injected naturally, and classroom at: 
mosphere is captured. With minor adap 
tations, the production could be RECOM: 3 
MENDED for the instruction of olde) — 
juniors through young people as well r 
their leaders. 

(X-D-10)+ 


Mexico: Land of Color and Contra 


16-minute motion picture, color. Pr 
duced by Ruby Neubacher Productions, 
1956. Available from university and ot 
educational film libraries.* Rental 
will vary. ' 

Views of present-day Mexico combi j 
history with scenery, and contrast ane! 
villages with modern Mexico City. F 
scenes of the central highlands inclu 
Taxco, the floating gardens of Xochimile 
and other villages. Urban scenes highlight 
the modernistic new university of Mex 
ico. A continual emphasis is on the cous 
try’s arts, crafts, and other cultural d 
velopments. 

Perhaps the major contribution of t 
material is its accurate concept of 
contemporary culture. The modern stor 
may be quite different from the anc 
stereotype in many persons’ minds. Co 
photography, script, and narration are 
competent. The film is RECOMMENDED 
the instruction of juniors through adults 
It offers a wealth of background inform 
tion for mission studies. 

(VIII-B & C)+ 


Mounting Pictures 
58-frame filmstrip, color, captions. F 
duced by the University of Texas (V 


Instruction Bureau), 1956. Available 
(Continued on page 42) 
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i Something of God in Everyone 


ir the leader 


- he expressions, “God in every man” 
* “the inner light,” are often heard 
mg Quakers (Society of Friends). 
jugh Friends emphasize the feeling of 
je companionship to God, these ideas 
| not exclusively theirs. Browning ex- 
sssed them in his poem “Paracelsus.” 
-:ad “Truth is within ourselves.”*) 
‘he April services suggested the cre- 
47e use of silence as essential to “know- 
| God” and gave examples of the power 
jerated in the lives of people who have 
|tened.” Potentially, this is possible for 
‘ryone. In every child of God there is 
hething which responds to the God 
ihin, whether or not he is aware of it 
‘1 whether or not it is observable to 
‘iers. Those who are receptive to God’s 
‘elation speak of the “inner light,” 
lich guides and directs to new powers 
d insights. Others see in such persons 


f| 
j 


P| 


> light” means in daily living. The inner 
ht is in us all, but in varying degree. 
‘understand how this applies to our- 
ves, to those we love or admire, to 
bse we do not understand, as well as 
\those we fear or hate: this is the pur- 
e of these services. 
Worship has been defined as “worth- 
ip,” a reverent thinking about things 
worth. Worship services should pro- 
de experiences of worship, not merely 
formation about worship. For this rea- 
n it is particularly important that a 
ader plan the details of sequence and 
ntent in the orders of service this 
onth. The following suggestions may be 


Educational Materials for 


‘Editor of 
en, American Friends Service Com- 


'» qualitative differences that “minding 


THEMES FOR THE Monti: 

Before reading any further, spend some 
time thinking about the idea of “God in 
every man” and “the inner light.” What 
do these expressions mean to you: in 
your own experience, in what you have 
observed in others, in what you have 
learned about others, in what you know 
about Jesus? 

Jot down themes for individual services 
for the month: 

1. God in Us (referring to the group 


which will be worshiping together) 


2. God in Others 

3. Minding the Light 

4. When Someone Is Unfriendly 

5. Trusting Each Other 
Under each subject, list appropriate pic- 
tures, stories, poems, Bible verses, songs, 
relevant experiences of the children, and 
questions asked by them. Many refer- 
ences are given below. How extensive 
the material is and whether or not it is 
ultimately used is not too important. The 
important thing is to think through the 
meanings of these themes and discover 
resources to fit them. 


RESOURCE BooKs: 

Review carefully and thoroughly the 
resource books, noting on your planning 
sheets the references appropriate for each 
Sunday. Note especially the items speci- 
fied here: 

More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Part 1, sections 3 and 4; and Part 
IIl* These services of worship were 
unique. They had tremendous meaning 
for the children who shared them and 
could probably not be exactly duplicated 
by another group with equal effective- 
ness. Find inspiration in the natural way 
in which the discussions were conducted. 
Are there clues here on how to ask ques- 
tions, how to guide the give-and-take of 
group conversation, how to use the re- 
sults immediately or later? Consider with 
special care the excellent material on 
light, which will be appropriate for the 
first service. 

Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
pages 38, 53, 89, 90, 113, 115, 116, and 1187 

As Children Worship, Part II: “If with 
all your heart” and “Lord of all” (songs), 
and “Mute and hushed” (poem) .* 

Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, pages 131-138: “I wonder at so 
many things” and “What makes a city 
great.”* 

Sing, Children, Sing, especially No. 5; 
also Nos. 25 and 84.° 

The Whole World Singing, Nos. 41, 44, 
and especially 121. 

Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson), especially Nos. 1, 8, 
77, 129, and 143; many others also suit- 
able. 


BIBLE PASSAGES: 

The following verses all have meaning 
for the themes of the month, and the 
leader may wish to read them all, select- 


1More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Brothers. 

2Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
Spicer. Association Press. 

8As Children Worship, Jeanette Perkins. 


Pilgrim Press. 

‘Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins. Harper & 
Brothers. 


5Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 
‘The Whole World Singing, Thomas. 
Friendship Press. 


ing the ones most oppropriate for the 
group. Note also the additional passages 
listed below: 

Genesis 21:22b and 28:16 

Psalms 25:4, 46:10, 119:34, and 133:1 
Proverbs 17:17 and 18:24 

Maithew 22:37-39 and Mark 9:50 

Luke 6:31 and John 13:35 

Acts 17:26 and I Corinthians 3:9 
Romans 13:10 and Ephesians 4:32a 
Hebrews 10:24, 13:6; and Galatians 6:10a 
James 4:8a and III John 11b 


Porm: 

When Jesus was a growing boy and lived 
in Galilee, 

His days were filled with happiness, as 
anyone could see. 

His heart was filled with joy. 


It may have been the meal to pound for 
making of the bread, 

Or working in his father’s shop, to learn 
a trade instead. 

But always gladness Jesus found. 


At school within the synagogue, tales 
of the prophets he heard; 
And visiting Jerusalem, he sought the 
wise men’s word. 
In all he did, came one thing first: 
“It is my Father’s will to do.” 
CER 


THE ORDERS OF SERVICE: 

In selecting and arranging specific ma- 
terials, remember the great versatility of 
worship resources. A hymn may be sung, 
but its music may also provide back- 
ground for meditation. Its words may be 
a poem, a prayer, or the summary thought 
of a discussion. 

A poem phrase often makes an excel- 
lent litany response. Well-chosen poems 
can set the stage or say in a few words 
what otherwise would take lengthy ex- 
planation. Thoughts suggested in dis- 
cussion often fit naturally into a simple 
poem form or meditation sequence. This 
then becomes a summary of what the 
group has done, the closing thought, or 
the bridge from one week to another. 

Rather than indicating the meaning or 
moral of a story, encourage the children 
to discuss and share their own thoughts. 

Plan the services in detail from week 
to week. (Refer to earlier issues of the 
International Journal for format varia- 
tions.) Building the series gradually 
makes it possible to incorporate experi- 
ences of individuals and the group, thus 
reflecting more truly the inner light. 
This is important. 

When planning the services, consider 
including the following materials: 
PRELUDE for the month: “If with all your 

heart”® 
Catt To Worsur for the month: “To this 

quiet place of worship’’ (poem) or 

“Father in heaven’* (poem) 


Sones, Stories, ScRIPTURE: 

1. God in Us: “Inside each of us” (med- 
itation). Songs dealing with various kinds 
of light: star, moon, sun, firefly, Star of 
Bethlehem. Ecclesiastes 11:7; Psalms 
74:16, 17 and 104:19-24; Matthew 5:14a. 
The story, “The Little Girl with a Light." 
Question about the story: “What was 
meant by the ‘light’ in Elspeth?” 

2. God in Others: I Corinthians 13:4 
The story “Patient ‘Aunt Leal,’” printed 
below. Discussion on how the things that 
people say and do, or fail to say and do, 


‘Published in Children’s Religion, Pilgrim 


Press. Used by permission. 
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reflect their inner light and help us to a 
better understanding of God’s ways. 

3. Minding the Light: The story “Anna 
and the Speckled Hen,” below; the poem, 
“When Jesus was a growing boy,” above. 
Ask, “Why was Anna’s decision a hard 
one? What hard decisions do we have to 
make?” 


4. When Someone Is Unfriendly: The 
story, “When the Pirates Came to Nan- 
tucket,” below. Ask, “Would the answer 
of the Quakers in Nantucket work to- 
day?” 

5. Trusting Each Other: The story, 
“When Mary Vincent Started a School,” 
below. Ask: “Is it always. good to for- 
give and to trust others?” 


Stories 
Patient “Aunt LEAL” 


(Suitable for use with the theme, “God 
in Others”) 

There was great sadness in the big 
house on the southern plantation that 
day, many years ago. The doctors had 
come to see the little boy, Charles, who 
was very, very ill. They shook their 
heads, fearful that he could not get well. 
They were especially sad because his 
mother was sick too—too sick to care for 
him. But “Aunt Leal,” the gentle and 
loving colored nurse, was there. 

Day and night she stayed with Charles, 
doing everything the doctors said, until 
at last Charles did begin to get better. 

“He will live,” said the doctor, “but he 
may never be able to use his arms or 
legs again. He will probably always be a 
cripple. Special treatments might help, 
bute 

“Tell me what to do,” urged “Aunt 
Leal” excitedly, “and I will do it.” So the 
doctors showed her what she might do. 

Hour after hour and day after day 
“Aunt Leal” rubbed Charles’ crippled 
legs and arms. She held him while he 
tried to move them. All the time she 
urged him to try harder and harder, 
though he begged to stop. Even when her 
arms ached from tiredness, she kept rub- 
bing and rubbing. 

People said, “It’s useless. Why bother? 
He'll never walk again. You’re wasting 
your time, ‘Aunt Leal.’” 

But “Aunt Leal” did not stop, and after 
a long, long time, she began to see a 
little improvement. At least she thought 
Charles was a little better. 

Finally other people saw change too. 
“That’s no reason to stop,” she would say. 
“’’'m sure now he is a little better and 
that’s what counts.” “Aunt Leal’ kept 
right on. 

Then there came the wonderful day 
when the doctors smiled and said, “Yes, 
Charles is really better. Look how he can 
move his hands a little, and see how he 
hobbles around! Maybe some day... .” 

“Aunt Leal” and Charles worked 
harder than ever. The days and years 
went by, and little by little Charles 
learned to do the things that all boys like 
to do. He could walk; he could even run 
almost as well as his friends. And his 
hands—what wonderful things he could 
do with his hands! Charles was studying 
to be a surgeon. 

As a great doctor himself, Charles liked 
best of all to work with crippled children. 
“Whenever I have something very diffi- 
cult to do,” he said, “I always think of 
‘Aunt Leal.’ Then it is easier to be pa- 
tient and to keep on trying harder and 
harder.” 
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ANNA AND THE SPECKLED Hen’* 


(Suitable for use with the theme, 
“Minding the Light”) 

Anna got off and walked beside her 
bicycle. Her legs were tired from pedal- 
ing, even though the ground was flat. 

Anna was discouraged, too. Her mother 
would be disappointed. She might even 
scold and say that she herself should 
have gone to the country to bargain for 
vegetables. But Anna was sure her 
mother couldn’t have done any better. 
Not even the farmers seemed to have any 
vegetables left. In fact, there didn’t seem 
to be any vegetables in all Germany. To 
be sure, Herr Krauss had sold her a few 
bests, enough for a little soup. That was 
al 


Suddenly Anna knew she could go no 
further. She would have to stop to rest. 
She laid her bicycle on its side, making 
sure the beets did not spill out of the bas- 
ket. Then she lay down in the cool grass. 
Almost immediately she was asleep..- 

She dreamed of food. All her dreams 
were about food lately, it seemed. This 
time she dreamed of carrots the color of 
gold, steaming hot in cream and butter. 
Even in her dream, though, she knew 
this was foolish, for she could not remem- 
ber having had either cream or butter, 
not during the war nor since. 

Next in her dream there were tomatoes 


—beautiful red, juicy tomatoes. There 


was a great pile of them, and Anna was 

just about to eat one when they disap- 

peared. With a start she awoke. She 

rolled over and sat up. And there, looking 

right in her eyes, was a speckled hen. 

= looked at each other, Anna and the 
en. 

Suddenly Anna realized that the hen 
was talking. At least she was clucking. 

“Why are you staring at me, you silly 
thing?”. asked Anna, “And making all 
that noise woke me up,” she charged. 

“Cu-u-u-t, c-uu-tt,” said the hen, 
startled at Anna’s cross-sounding voice, 
and backed away. 

It was then that Anna saw the egg 
lying on the ground! Carefully she picked 
it up and held it, still warm. 

“Oh, you beautiful, beautiful hen!” she 
exclaimed. “I am sorry I was rude to you. 
Thank you for this lovely egg.” But the 
speckled hen had walked off, and Anna 
was left alone with the egg. She felt 
better now, more rested. She must hurry 
home so she could give the egg to her 
mother. Perhaps they could have a very 
small omelet. 

Anna took off the kerchief she wore on 
her head. Carefully she wrapped the egg 
in it and laid it tenderly in the basket 
with the beets. Then she got on her bi- 
cycle and started up the road. But sud- 
denly an unhappy thought came into her 
head. The egg wasn’t really hers. It be- 
longed to the owner of the speckled hen. 
Anna pedaled more and more slowly. 

“No,” she told herself furiously, “the 
egg is mine. The hen laid it right beside 
me when I was asleep.” She pedaled on. 

“Anyway I don’t know who owns the 
speckled hen,” she argued to herself, “and 
even if I did they wouldn’t know I had 
the egg.” 

A little white house sat close to the 
road. “They can’t tell a thing,” she 
thought. “The egg is covered up.” She 
began to pedal faster. 

But her bicyele seemed to go more 


*Newsletter for Boys and Girls, Ruth 
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— and the speckled hen and the we 


and more slowly. When she g 
of the house, her legs wo 
any longer. Very slowly she ge 
walked up to the house. 

“Yes?” asked the young won 
came to the door. i 

With the dream of the small 
fading fast away, Anna said, “ 
... you own...a...a...speckle 

“Why yes,” said the young 
“we do.” 

Anna unwrapped the scarf from 
the egg and handed it to the 
“Then this is yours,” she said, 

“Oh thank you,” said the womat 
speckled hen is always wandering 
laying her eggs in the most — 
places. She is the last of our he 
we do need her eggs for our lit 
He is very ill, you see.” = 
.Anna_ started to leave. The yj 
woman looked troubled. “You 
so kind,” she said. “I wish I h 
thing to give you for your ba 
there is so little of everything” 7} _ 

“It’s all right,” said Anna and clizjj ~ 
back on her bicycle. She was an 
now to get away from the white 


egg. 

When she got home, Anna t 
mother what had happened. § 
afraid her mother would scold 
being so late and for bringing hot 
a few beets. She might even be cross) 
she hadn’t kept the egg. But her m 
only smoothed Anna’s hair and k 
at her for a long time, and sm 

“Then you are not angry w 
Mother? You do not think I am te 
to go to the country to bargain for 
tables?” SG 

“No, Anna,” said her mother. “E 
just thinking what a fine dau 
have. And when one is so hun 
the time, only a real grown-up ci) 
have made such a hard decision aly 
the egg.” 4 
i 


WHEN THE PiraTES CAME TO NAN 
(Suitable for use with the 
“When Someone Is Unfriendly 
Many years ago a pirate ship e1 

Nantucket Harbor. The sailors plat 

to rob people and get as much as * 

could for themselves. ) 
William Rotch, one of Nantuel 

leading men, met the captain of thes 

“Welcome to Nantucket, friend,” he 

“I invite you and your friends to con 

my house to dinner.” 
The captain looked surprised, 

accepted the invitation. 
During dinner they talked of m 
things in a friendly way. When thei 
wes over, the captain began to fel 
his purpose in landing on the island 
“Can you tell me where I should 
my work? As you know, I am in 
mand of a pirate ship. Our guns 
strong enough to ruin all the impor 
buildings of a town. So it will do 
people no good to resist us.” | 
“No one will try to stop you,” | 
William. “I do not know a better p) 
to begin than here in my house. IT 
better able to bear the loss than any 
else. We have some silver, blank 
linens, and foods. I will not stop you 
will I hurt you.” ; 
The captain was much surprise 
had never before met a man like Willi 

He did not know what to say. | 
"From The Children’s Story | 

Anna Pettit Broomell. J. B. Lippincott | 

Used by permission. i 
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Panty 


/e there other men like you here?” 
_ked, wondering. 

‘ere are many better 
_»:d William. 

» ow them to me; I cannot believe 
aid the captain. 

ten come with me,” William courte- 
invited, “I shall be glad to intro- 
some of them to you.” 

jer several calls, William asked, 
ud ,you care to meet more of our 
eg 

jwank you, no,” replied the captain. 
lid it hard to believe that there are 
men as you in the world. I shall 
forget Nantucket.” 

ten the pirate ship sailed away, it 
Jed none of the people’s valuable 
s. The captain and the sailors had 
ad a greater treasure in the friend- 
| and good will of the people of 
¥ 


men,” an- 


ucket. 


Gx Mary Vincent STARTED A SCHOOL 
é (Story outline) 


jary Vincent left her home and family 
(ve and work with southern moun- 
people. It was difficult because the 
mtain roads were rough for walking 
the food was poor. The people were 
fiendly because she dressed and 
ed differently from them, and because 
tried to teach new ways of doing 


gs. 
te built a log cabin and invited chil- 
1. to come to a class. She taught 
ae and sewing for girls, and furni- 
: making for boys; she also taught 
hers to can and cook. People began to 
it her. 
hen someone stole nearly everything 
a the school. Mary Vincent was sad, 
she began over again. 
‘omeone then burned her house to the 
und. Neighbors took her in, and a man 
|, “Til help you find the people who 
as and we'll have them put in jail.” 
; Mary Vincent said, “No. I did not 


in with the building, women with the 
fing and cleaning. No one would take 
t, When the school was reopened, it 
5 crowded. 

Also suitable for use with the theme, 
hen Someone Is Unfriendly.”) 


| 
| 


£ Limite Caer Brty-Boy” 
(Synopsis) 
in the early days of America, little 
lliam Brown lived with his mother 
ifather on the edge of the settlement 
Oneida County, New York. It was a 
| house, with sunflowers and holly- 
tks beside the door. There were fields 
corn and potatoes, and a big woods 
yond. Deep in the woods lived the 
S, who sometimes came to the 
own’s house to visit. 
The Browns were Quakers, and they 
inted the Indians to be their friends. 
ey were always glad when an Indian 
tuld come in without knocking and, 
he was tired, drop on the floor by the 
e and sleep or, if he was hungry, help 
mself to whatever food he saw. Billy- 
y's mother explained that the Indians 
sre not being impolite; it was just a 
ferent kind of politeness, that’s all. 
Of all the Indians in the neighborhood, 


“Ghosts of the Mohawks, Anna L. Curtis. 
Press. Used by permission. 
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High time to order for 


summertime church school . 


} JUNIOR HIGH LEADERS GUIDE 


The 
Bible 


This popular, thoroughly 
School series pravadles a summertime program for 
drawing boys and girls into true Christian disciple- 
ship. The course is inexpensive and is easy for non- 
professionals to teach. It is a completely self-con- 
tained curriculum for ten three-hour sessions. 


= The theme for The Westminster Vacation Church 
School series this year is 


DHE BIBLE 


tested Vacation Church 


Here’s what you'll need— 


FOR TEACHERS 


KINDERGARTEN LEADER’S GUIDE. Activi- 
ties, games, songs. etc., for younger 
children. 

PRIMARY LEADER’S GUIDE. For ages 6 to 


8. What shepherds discovered about 
God—based on Old Testament stories. 


All leaders’ guides contain help on organization, activities, 


JUNIOR LEADER’S GUIDE. Helps juniors 
relate the problems of the Bible char- 
acters to the problems of their own lives. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADER’S GUIDE. Helps 
junior highs to use their Bibles with 
understanding. Many special projects. 


and teaching techniques. 


Each guide, illustrated, $.95 


FOR PUPILS 


KINDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. Fight full- 
page pictures in color, poems, prayers, words of 


hymns, Scripture. 


PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. Ficht full-page 
pictures in color, stories about the Bible people, 


hymns, prayers, poems, etc. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL. Activities, 
worship material, hymns 
needed), Scripture, prayers, poems. 


JUNIOR HI! Fill-in sections, quizzes, games, Bible 
stories, dramatizations, hymns, prayers, fun songs, 


Scripture, etc. 


Pupils’ materials are for use at home as well as at 


Each book, $.20 


school. 
otto 


All of the above materials, prepared by a staff of 
experts, have been pre-tested and have proved 
their power to lead boys and girls to fuller Chris- 


tian discipleship. 


stories, 


pictures, 
hymnal 


(no other 


Order The Westminster Vacation Church School texts 
from your denominational or religious bookstore. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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only the old chief, Han Yerry, was un- 
friendly to the Browns. Mr. Brown said 
he would do anything to win him as a 
friend. The report got back to Han Yerry. 

One day the Browns saw the old In- 
dian and his squaw coming from the 
woods to their house. “You call me 
friend?” he asked. “Yes,” said Mr. Brown. 

“You want me for your friend?” con- 
tinued Han Yerry. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Billy-Boy’s father. 

“Well then,” said the Indian, “TI tell 
you what I want, and I see if you speak 
true words. My squaw want to take pa- 
poose home. We keep him one night and 
bring him back tomorrow at Sunset. If 
you my friend, you show me.’ 

Billy-Boy’s mother was not sure she 
wanted him to go, but Mr. Brown agreed, 
saying the boy would have a lot to tell 
them. Billy-Boy was anxious to get 
started. Waving goodbye, the two Indians 
and the little boy disappeared into the 
woods. 

Mrs. Brown was concerned. The rest 
of the day seemed very quiet and very 
long, and the next day even longer, as 
they watched the clock tick away the 
hours and the sun cross the sky. As the 
sun began to go down, the Browns stood 
by their door watching the spot where 
the three had gone into the woods. Just 
as the sun sank, Han Yerry and his 
squaw appeared with Billy-Boy between 


them. But it was a different Billy-Boy. 

Yesterday the boy had been dressed 
like a white child, in jacket and trousers 
of homespun cloth. boy coming from 
the woods was a small Indian chief, wear- 
ing a suit of soft deerskin, embroidered 
with porcupine quills. His moccasins bore 
gay designs of quills. Around his shoul- 
ders hung glossy beaver skin, and thrust 
through his hair was a lone eagle’ 's feath- 
er, just like Han Yerry’s, held in place 
by a gay headband. 

As he saw his parents, Billy-Boy 
dropped the hands of his Indian friends 
and ran at top speed. “See my new 
clothes!” he shrieked. He hugged them 
both, then stood off to be admired. 

“Oh Mother, I had such a nice time! 
We've been in the woods almost all day 
long; and last night I slept on a pile of 
skins, so nice and warm. And I had deer 
meat for supper and succotash for break- 
fast.” 

By this time the two Indians had come 
up, smiling. 

“Thank you for giving Billy-Boy such 
a happy time,” said Mr. Brown, holding 
out his hand to Han Yerry. The ‘old chief 
had never before shaken hands with a 
white man. Now he did so most cordially. 
“T know you my friend,” he said. “You 
let me take your boy. You my friend, 
and I your friend. Always there shall 
be peace between us.” 


Junior Department 


For the Leader of Worship 


There are times when every teacher 
despairs at the lack of concern, coopera- 
tion, and understanding on the part of 
the homes from which some of his chil- 
dren come. But it is exactly those very 
homes that make the greatest demands 
on any teacher who takes seriously his 
task of teaching in the church school. 
Jesus did not say to his disciples, “Go, 
make disciples of those people whose 
families will back them up and support 
them.” Neither does he allow us the ex- 
cuse of thinking that if a child’s parents 
are not interested in the part they play 
in the child’s Christian education, the 
teacher likewise need bother little about 
these people. 

At this moment you may be for some 
child his only point of personal contact 
with the vital kind of discipleship to 
which Jesus calls people to give their 
loyalty and their lives. Family problems 
become the teacher’s problems, because 
they create in the child special needs and 


*Curriculum writer and editor, Lans- 
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by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER* 


THEME FOR May: 
God’s Plan Includes Rasnitice 


concerns which perhaps only the teacher 
can fill. You cannot expect to fill the 
mind of such a child with an understand- 
ing of love as Jesus taught it, if his whole 
being is full of bitterness or hatred or 
bewilderment over a home situation 
where he may be experiencing at best a 
twisted kind of love. 

Jesus was concerned about people and 
the homes in which they lived. He was 
interested in their troubles and the 
causes of them. He joined in their happi- 
ness and their times of joy. His frequent 
references to God as a loving Father set 
forth his conception of the home as a 
place where children should be intro- 
duced to and nourished in the kind of 
love that comes closer than any other on 
earth to God’s love for all his people. 

Since the worship services suggested 
below are concerned with families, a 
leader of worship will need to think 
carefully of what he knows of the fami- 
lies from which the children in the de- 
partment come. As a child talks about 
his family and some of the happenings in 
his home, the leader who has visited 
there will know the setting of the situa- 
tion he describes. He will be able to un- 
derstand what the child is saying. This 
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may be different from his a 
for a child will guard his fan 
when they do not seem to wart 
concern. A child’s conduct in ela 
be his way of asking for the le 
help he is not receiving at hom 
leader will also be careful not to 
examples situations or people 
identifiable as those in the homes 
children, if these would in any y 
barrass a boy or girl. 


Resource Suggestions 


The World at One in Prayer is ¢ 2 
cellent collection of brief prayer 
many countries of the world.’ ] 
“Prayers of the People,” conten 
prayers relating to homes and ho} 
tivities which would be espe 
during this month. The majority o: 
ers are simply stated and understar 
to children of junior age, m 
book a good resource to add to your 
manent library. 

The Storyteller in Religious Ed: 
by Jeanette Parkins Brown’, is referr 
to in the third service as the source fo 
story to be used. If possible, you sl 
have a copy of this excellent book 
your own worker’s library. If you 
have one, check with your local libra’ 
or bookmobile to borrow a copy. 
will find that many librarians welcor 
suggestions of books to be added to thi 
religious book collection. Naturally, th 
are not interested in purchasing 
unless church school workers show | 
interest in using them. Ask your ¢ 
munity librarian to look over your li 
desired resource books and see whe 
some of these may not be placed i 
public library. 

People are resources, too. The se 
Sunday of May is a time when chureh 
give special attention to family life 
service below suggests asking the p: al 
of the junior children to attend the 
partmental worship service. If you 
make copies of prayers and litanies 
propriate for use in the home, pla 
send some of these home for use in f, 
ily worship. The children and their 
ilies might like to make scrapbooks | ~ 
worship materials which they find to | 
helpful. On a special Sunday, or at s 
time when families and children ar 
gether at church, they might bring 
rr ine and tell the others 

em. 


1. Families of the Bible 
ADVANCE PREPARATION: a | 
Look through your lesson materials” 
find references to any families in 
Bible with which your juniors are 
familiar. Then read through the list s 
gested below, and decide which of 
families from both lists you will wan 
refer to in the worship service. Using 
Scripture indicated, help several of 3 
juniors prepare to tell as many of 
stories.as you will have time to use in th 
service. Keep the stories brief, and } 
to include in each one the reading <¢ 
few key verses from the Bible. | 
Ask the juniors to bring to chu 
school a list of their families’ favo j 
*The World at One in Prayer, edit | 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. Harper 
Brothers, publishers. 


*Pilgrim Press. 


\s, Bible stories, and Bible passages. 
ig to use of these during the 
s weeks. You may need to do some 
| searching to find some of the 
' which do not appear in your 


th hymnal or church school hymnal. 
aight refer to some of the hymns 
ad of having them sung, if they are 
-= he kind you like to use with your 

. If time is short, read stanzas of 


“@ope: Chosen from the list of the fa- 
\tites of the children’s families. 

|| to WorsuiP: Suitable Bible verses 

_osen from those reported by the jun- 

Bees their list of favorite Scripture, 

| chosen by members of their fam- 


le reviewing or learning hymns dur- 
g this month in order to make good 


 Srorres: Told by several juniors. 
illow the outlines for stories as listed 
low, or choose from your own lesson 
: ials other stories which the jun- 
irs have been studying. 
irst a; Tell briefly the story of 
an 


ch God promised to them if 
tld obey him (Genesis 12, 13). 
‘econd junior: Tell the story of Isaac’s 
lily, including the jealousy between 
db and Esau, and the forgiveness and 
| na which came later (Genesis 
5 34). 
hird junior: Tell the story of Jcseph 
@ {his brothers (Genesis 37, 41-45). 
: | i junior: Tell the story of the 
lirew families getting ready to leave 
2 | under the leadership of Moses 
Tcodus 13, 14). 
ifth junior: Tell the story of Samuel 
| id his parents had him dedicated 
tthe Temple (I Samuel 2, 3). 
\ixth junior: Tell the story of Ruth 
m the Book of Ruth. (You will not 
nt to make use of all six of these stor- 
during one service. Choose only as 


1 make each story.) 
™n: “This is my Father’s world,” No. 
1 in Hymns for Junior Worship. 


AYER: 
the prayer entitled “A Prayer 

1 the Thirteenth Century,” on page 
The World at One in Prayer, by 
ming.’ If you do not have access to 
is collection of prayers, make your own 
ion, ing God’s help in learning 
_the Bible His plans for having peo- 


G Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


We Worship Together 


DVANCE PREPARATION: 
The Festival of the Christian Home (a 


part of Christian Family Week) is being 
celebrated in many churches on this 
Sunday. Perhaps it has become the cus- 
tom for your church school to do some- 
thing special on this day, having the chil- 
dren share with their parents some of 
the things they have been doing during 
the past weeks. If this is so, then your 
worship will be built around whatever 
theme you are using for your sharing 
program. 

In any case, plan to invite the parents 
to this Sunday service. You might ask 
them to come for the opening part of the 
church school hour and plan to have your 
worship service at that time. This will 
allow the adults to attend their own reg- 


ular classes, following their visit with the 


juniors. The service suggested below as- 
sumes that this plan can be followed. If 
this is impossible in your situation, you 
might invite several parents to come and 
participate in the service. 

Whatever plan you follow, be sure the 
invitations are extended in plenty of time 
and that they state clearly where and 
when the parents are to come. 


The Service 


PretupEe: Chosen from the list of family 
favorites and played by a parent. 


Catt To Worsxie: Chosen from the list 
of family favorites and read by a par- 
ent. 


Hymn: Chosen from the list of family 
favorites. (If one or more of the par- 
ents would be willing to sing one of 
their favorite hymns as a special num- 
ber, plan to have them do so at this 
time.) 

Prayer: Use No. 88, “For a Christian 
Home,” from The World at One in 
Prayer.’ If you do not have access to 
this book, ask the group to say the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. 


Scripture: Chosen from the list of family 
favorites and read by several juniors. 


Hymn: “The Lord’s my Shepherd,” from 
Hymns for Junior Worship or from 
your church hymnal, whichever tune is 
more familiar to the adults present. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING: (Include a brief 
report by one of the juniors on any 
service project your group has been 
interested in recently.) 

Ciostnc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


(Note: If you are planning to share 
your class studies, this service could be 
used as an outline, with your lesson proj- 
ect and materials added or substituted 
for items above, as you wish.) 


3. Learning as Families 
ADVANCE PREPARATION: 


Ask several juniors to be ready to re- 
port incidents that. have happened in 
their homes in which they have been 
helped to learn more about some of the 
ideas listed under “Reports” in the serv- 
ice suggested below. If they prefer, they 
may tell these in the third person, as if 
they had happened to someone else. If 
you- found that using stick puppets, as 
mentioned in a previous service, makes 
your juniors feel more at ease when they 
are discussing problems involving their 
personal feelings and actions, make use 
of the puppets in the giving of the re- 
ports. 


The Service 

Pretupe: Chosen from the list of family 
favorites and played by a junior. 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 122:1 (Use a 
musical version, if your group created 
one at some earlier time.) 

Hymn: Favorite hymn of praise. 

REPORTS: 

Tell the group that several juniors are 
going to describe incidents from home in 
which they learned something about the 
real meaning of love and forgiveness, and 
living together as a family. Remind ther 
that one learns many of the hard things 
about getting along with people as he 
lives his daily life with his family, not 
realizing that he is learning there all the 
time. 

1. A time when a junior had been 
especially thoughtless, and his parents 
had shown him special concern and care 
in spite of his actions. 

2. A time when a junior was forgiven. 

3. A time when a junior was given an- 
other chance after he had done wrong or 
failed to live up to his promises. 

4. A time when a family worked to- 
gether to do a big job, or when trouble 
or tragedy struck. 

5. A time when a family worshiped 
together. (Perhaps as a result of some 
special joy or in time of trouble, or just 
because they felt like saying “Thank you” 
to God for something.) 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 


STORY: 

Tell “Anna and the Speckled Hen,” 
printed with the worship resources for 
primaries in this issue. 


Released Time 


OFFERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Along With The Three R's 
EVERY CHILD CAN INCREASE HIS GRASP 
Of God 
Of Jesus 
The Bible 
The Church 
Christian Living 


For a well balanced Program of Study 
Write Today 
For The 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS 
(Interdenominational Cooperative Series) 


Order from your 
Denominational 
Publisher 


(Be sure to read, "The Bible 
in Worship,’ on page 17.) 


4. Thanks for Families 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 


If you are working with a worship 
committee, ask the juniors to prepare a 


FOLDING 
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TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
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casters or glides. “} 
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venient. 
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TEACHING 
PICTURES? 
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teaching pictures 
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scribing 
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inets which are 
produced in a va- 
riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 
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litany of thanks for families. This could 
be easily created by asking each child to 
think of one reason why he is thankful 
for his own family, and then taking these 
ideas and weaving them into a litany. 
The juniors could make up their own re- 
sponse and set it to music, if this activity 
is a favorite with your group. 

If you are not working with a commit- 
tee of juniors, try to find a way of asking 
as many members of your group as pos- 
sible the question faced by the commit- 
tee: “Why are you thankful that you 
live in a family?” 

If you have children in your group who 
are living with only one parent, a grand- 
parent, a foster parent, or some other 
adult substitute, be sure to phrase your 
question so that every child will be able 
to answer it. You might ask, “Why are 
you thankful that you have someone with 
whom you live who takes care of you?” 

Read through the answers to the ques- 
tion, and choose the ideas most generally 
expressed. From these, you can make up 
a litany to be used later in your worship 
service. One such prayer, created from 
the ideas expressed by a junior depart- 


ment in a vacation church school, is - 


printed in the service below. It may be 
used as a guide if your group is not fa- 
miliar with this kind of writing. 


The Service 


PRELUDE: “All people that on earth do 


dwell.” 

CaLL TO Worsuip: Chosen from the list of 
family favorites. 

Hymn: “All people that on earth do 
well.” 

SCRIPTURE: 

These. passages may be read by several 
juniors. Introduce them by saying some- 
thing like this: “The Bible tells us about 
many families, some of whom Jesus vis- 
ited and others that met together as 
members of the very first Christian 
churches. Some of the juniors will read 
from the New Testament about homes 
like these.” 

First junior: Peter’s home, when Jesus 
visited there and cured Peter’s mother- 
in-law (Matthew 8:14-16). 

Second junior: Paul visits Priscilla and 
Aquilla (Acts 18:1-4, 18). 

Third junior: Paul reminds Timothy of 
how he learned the Scriptures in his 
home as a young boy (II Timothy 1:3-5). 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Litany oF THANKS FOR Famities: (Use 


for play experiences 
which educate 
and play equipment 


which lasts 


Write for free 
new 1959 catalog 
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the one written by your group, 
stitute the one printed below, 
to it some of your own ideas.) 
For mothers and fathers who 
even when we hurt them, 
Thank you, O God of love. (R 
For brothers and sisters who he 
grow up, 
(Response) 
For homes where we can have go 
nice clothes, and lots of fun, 
(Response) 
For work to do so we can § ar 
of the load at home, 
(Response) 
For homes where we can brit 
friends and know our families wi 
come them, 
(Response) a 
For all the nice things our fam 
for us, even those we don’t stop 
about or say “Thank you” for, 


We give you our thanks, O Go 1 w! 
_ Son Jesus taught people how to lov 
~we are loved. ie 


(From a litany prepared from | 
lection of thoughts expressed by 
in a vacation church school.) 
Hymn: Favorite of the juniors. 


CLostInGc PRAYER AND BENEDICTION — 


5. Memorial Day 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: | 
You might like to give the juniors & 
plete freedom to plan a worship sé 
for this Sunday, following the 
how good families make good nati} 
The following service is given as a gu} 
and should be used only if you are | 
able to allow your juniors to plan) 
service or if they need to follow a gu 


The Service 


PRELUDE: A _ patriotic hymn, such | 
“America the beautiful,” played | 
some instrument other than a piani) 
possible. | 


CaLL To Worsuie: Psalm 40:5, read b| 
junior. | 


Hymn: “America the beautiful.” 
MEDITATION: 


Ask the juniors to think for a mom 
about the qualities which they ae 
learning about that make good f 
As juniors volunteer to — this 
tion, ask each one, “How do you 
that quality would help to make ¢ 
nation better and stronger if every 
ily tried to work hard at it?” Close 
reading Psalm 90, as paraphrased in jj 
hymn “Our God, our help in ages pé| 
PRAYER: 

Choose from The World at One) 
Prayer’ several of the brief prayers t 
speak of national problems or greatneé 
Otherwise, say a brief prayer ask 
God’s help in remembering to do tht 
things that make for better families | 
better people, and hence a better nai 
Close by reading together the last v 
of “America,” or by singing it soft! 
the words are familiar to the childre 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Ciostinc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


| 


“GOING GOD’S WAY” 


The two-week course consists of ten 
lessons for each of five age levels. The 
theme, “Going God’s Way”’, is patterned 
to the skills and understanding of each 
group. 

The two-fold purpose of this course is: 


e to teach the child to become a child 
of God. 


e to foster the desire to “‘go God’s way” 


Includes workbooks, activity packets, 
teacher’s manuals for the five grade 
levels, postcard, dodger, doorknob 
hanger, daily report, registration card, 
buttons and certificates, 

Choice of BIBLE SCHOOL or 
CHURCH SCHOOL wording on acces- 


sories. Get sample kit now at your 
book store ...or mail coupon. 


ee 
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Junior High Department 


Introduction 


Since the time of the first Christians, 
believers in Christ have understood it as 
his will that they should worship him, 
seeking his will together in the Christian 
fellowship of the church. In the days of 
the disciples, this meant meeting in some- 
one’s home for prayers and the breaking 
of bread together, sharing the wonder 
and joy of their faith in the living Christ. 
Throughout the church’s history, its mem- 
bers have met in places of many kinds: 
in caves and catacombs and great cathe- 
drals, in mud huts and one-room shacks. 
But ever they have sought to proclaim 
Jesus Christ, and his saving love and for- 
giveness for all men. 

Throughout the year, in these sugges- 
tions for worship services in the junior 
high department, we have been thinking 
about the church at worship. This month 
the young people’s thoughts will be di- 
rected specifically to the importance of 
the church building—the physical struc- 
ture through which members of the wor- 
shiping congregation bear witness to their 
common allegiance to Christ and his work 
in the world. In the worship services as 
outlined for this month, the young people 
will consider a few of the many kinds of 
structures which have been made by 
men for this purpose. The aim of these 
studies is to give them a sense of the im- 
portance of the church building as a place 
of beauty and order, fit for the worship 
of God. 

The meditations planned for these 
services should lead young people to a 
deeper understanding of the church, not 
as a human institution, but as God’s 
people, called by him to the special pur- 
pose of making known his will and his 
salvation to all mankind. 

This theme will be continued next 
month. 


1. Our Own Church Building 


PREPARATION: 


In preparation for this study, draw on 
the chalkboard a rough sketch of the floor 
plan of your own church. The narthex is 
the lobby, where the people enter; the 
nave is the body of the church, containing 
the pews where the congregation sits; the 
chancel is at the front, with the pulpit, 
lectern or reading desk, and possibly the 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 
Curriculum, Board of Christian Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is 
Instructor in Junior Choir Methods at 
Westminster Choir College and Director of 
Music at the Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 
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THEME FOR May: 
Churches 


communion table or altar and the choir 
stalls. 

Beside this sketch draw the simple out- 
line of a typical place of worship of the 
first Christians: a plain, bare room, with 
a few benches surrounding a table, on 
which are a loaf of bread and a large cup 
containing wine—the elements of the 
Lord’s Supper. The table should also have 
on it a single candle and an open scroll 
or scrolls, to be read by the leader of 
the meeting. 


Choose one or two young people to 


interview your minister or a member of 
your church in order to find out some- 
thing about the history of your own 
church building. Tell the young people to 


be ready to give a three-minute report . 


on what they have learned. 


The Worship Service 


Catt To Worsui: “Worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness” 


Hymn: “O worship the King, all glorious 
above” 
PRAYER: 

“O Lord God, King of heaven and earth, 
may it please Thee this day to order and 
to hallow, to rule and to govern our 
hearts and our bodies, our thoughts, our 
words, and our works, according to Thy 
commandments, that we, being helped 
by Thee, may here, and for ever and ever, 
be delivered and saved, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Roman Breviary 
SCRIPTURE: Psalm 92:1-4 
A Stupy or Our Own CuurcH BuILpine: 

(Led by an adult) 

Explain and compare the two sketches 
on the chalkboard. Recall the simplicity 
of the worship of the first Christians, 
which was yet essentially the same as 
ours today. (Material for the junior high 
department in the International Journal 
for September 1958 will help in this 
discussion.) The order of service con- 
sisted of a call to worship, prayer, hymn, 
explanation of the meaning of Scripture 
(possibly by reading a letter from a 
disciple), and partaking by all of the 
bread and wine to signify Christ’s death 
on the cross. 

Now call on the young people who are 
prepared to tell something about the be- 
ginnings of your own church and how 
the present church building came to be. 
They should give such information as: 
Who were the first members? Why did 
they build the church in this place? How 
was the money raised to build it? Did the 
people of the church do any of the work 
themselves? How did they come to build 
it according to this particular plan and 
architectural style? 


Wry Burip CHURCHES? 

Ask the young people, “Why do you 
suppose people feel it is important to 
build churches?” Suggest that many 
people think they can worship God just 
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—and in the world. 


as well by themselves in the y sp 
watching a beautiful sunset ouilj 4 ' 
doors as in the church buildir 4 yt 
do you think the people who builtiy .: 


church felt it was so import 
Christians to come together to 
and praise God in a _ beautiful 
such as ours? Why did they fee 
important to have a church 
where their children and other, 
learn about Jesus and the Bible?’ 
Let the young people turn in #} 
Bibles to Matthew 16:13-18. The four 
tion of the church is the. 
Peter’s confession of faith in 
Christ. The church is a fellowshi 
believers in Christ who are not ashai 
to be known as Christians. 
of our own church, as of all chu 
to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
preaching and teaching, and by 
ual personal obedience to his wi 
members of the church, we are ¢: 
on by Christ to support the chureh 
its work as it proclaims Christ 
love and forgiveness to all, 
tries to follow his commandment | 
by _ serving others in the con 


Christians worship in many 
kinds of churches. Througho: 
month we are going to learn in our W) 
ship services about a few of 
churches, some of them very diffe 
from our own. We will hear the st] 
of how each church came to be, 
work it does, and of the peopl 
worship in it. These stories shoul 
us to understand better the impo 
of our own church in its work ané 
ship, as together with all the Chr 
churches of the world, we are the C 
of Jesus Christ. 


A Ctosinc Hymn: “Ye servants o} 
your Master proclaim” 


2. The Cathedral 


PREPARATION: 


It will be interesting, though not 
sary, to have for this session a 
of one of the great cathedrals b 
the Middle Ages and still standing. 
a picture might be found in a boo 
your local public library. Ask 
librarian to help you. 


The Worship Service 


Hymw: “All glory laud and honor” 
Scripture: Psalm 24 


DISCUSSION: 
Take a few moments to show 
picture of the cathedral, if you 
one, and to let the young peoples 
anything they may have learned 
school or church school about the 
drals of the Middle Ages. Some of t 
may have traveled in Europe and seer 
cathedral. Then tell the following st 


Story: 


ee ee ce 
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PETER’S CATHEDRAL 


Far, far up in the bell tower of t= 
great cathedral, the bells rang 
strong, true, and clear. 

Peter hummed with the sound of | 
bells: “Come to worship — Come to 
ship.” He put down his chisel and loa 
up at the master to whom he was 
prenticed. His master nodded. 

“Yes, we must get started. The b 
have been ringing for several minut 
now, and we would not want to a 

All over Peter’s village, in other ho: 
and shops, a similar scene was repeat! 


: 
i 
te | 
me 
| 


ti 
45 | obedience to the summons, men, 
sin, and children wrapped them- 
5 in their warmest cloaks against 
~ old and set out on the long climb 
bir great cathedral church. 
%\s town, at the turn of the twelfth 
i of many such 
with its 


}t a man in that little procession of 
; chgoers but felt the gentle shadow 
he cathedral in his own personal 
‘Every man and boy in the town 
‘shad a hand in its building; their 
»dfathers had laid its great founda- 


JL could remember the great day 
. a the bells had been hung in the 
“ping tower. Peter’s father had been 
-» of those who had climbed high up 
\|the great cathedral tower to set the 
}2ys in place. Peter would never for- 
* his own terror and his pride as he 
wcthed the men high, high up. Nor 
‘ vid he forget his joy the first time 
‘heard the bells ring. It had been 
1| angel voices to him, pure and 
et, as if they were singing: “Praise 
'— Praise God.” 
Jhenever Peter came into the cathe- 
| nave, he felt as if he were entering 
teat forest. As his eyes became ac- 
omed to the dimness, he began to 
t for the familiar figures carved 
‘Stone around the altar. A fish: he 
w that was the symbol which stood 
‘the name of Jesus Christ. Over the 
r he traced out the two Greek 
ers, Alpha and Omega. None of the 
agers could read, but the priest had 
| them the meaning of those symbols. 
ty meant “the Beginning” and “the 
1”; that God reigned in all of life, 
im the very beginning of the world 
a| to all eternity. And all knew the 
‘aning of the cross: it was to remind 
*m of how Jesus loved us so much 
=t he suffered agony and death on 
‘h a cross for our sakes, that our 
*5 might be forgiven. 
the little candles on the altar gleamed. 
‘rough the stained-glass windows, the 
‘ded panes that some of the villagers’ 
in hands had set, the sunlight made 
ht patterns on the bare stone floor. 
Peter and the others knelt to pray, 
‘xy knew why their hands had labored 
those years, and the hands of their 
lhers before them. Their labor was for 
id. They had built for him a great 
thedral which would last for hundreds 
‘years, majestic and beautiful as human 
‘nds could make it—to give God the 
‘nor and glory that belonged to him. 
p in the tower the bells still rang out 
around to hear: Praise God — 
e God — Praise God.” 
Inc Hymn: “Praise to the Lord, the 
almighty, the king of creation” 


Young Parents Build 
a Church 


: ALL TO WoRSHIP: 


pril 1959 


Soldiers of Christ, arise, 

And put your armor on, 

Strong in the strength which 

God supplies 

Through his eternal Son. 
Scrirture: Ephesians 4:1-6 
Hymn: “Ancient of days, who sittest 

throned in glory” 


MEDITATION: 


(Begin by recalling last week’s story 
about the building of the cathedral, in 
which all the people had a part. Intro- 
duce this week’s story by saying that, 
in our studies of churches, we are going 


_to move forward almost as far as we 


can, to the immediate present—to about 
three years ago in modern America. 
Continue by telling the following story, 
taken from “Young Parents Build a 
Church,” an article by James W. Hoff- 
man.) 
Youne Parents Burp a CHURCH 

“We didn’t know what we were letting 

ourselves in for.” 


The admission comes from Edwin Al- 
lan, a civil engineer who was one of a 
four-family group that decided, four 
years ago, to build a Presbyterian 
church in Richfield, Minnesota. But he 
laughs when he says it. And his eager- 
ness to talk about Hope Presbyterian 
Church and its 800-member church 
school—of which Mr. Allan is superin- 
tendent—proves that he doesn’t regret 
an hour or a dollar that he put into the 
building of this new congregation. The 
203 charter members who organized the 
church a year later in 1954 feel the 
same way, and their warm affection for 
a church with no history or traditions 
is soon caught by new members as they 
come into the congregation. 

Richfield is overwhelmingly a young 
people’s community; there are twenty 
times as many children of kindergarten 
age as of high-school age. The average 
family income is $4,860 per year, and 
most fathers feel that they have not 
yet attained their peak earning power. 
The recreations of Richfield people are 
not lavish: housewives get together for 
a coffee break twice a day, TV and the 
movies are the usual entertainments, and 
the favorite vacation is a swimming- 
fishing trip to one of Minnesota’s famous 
ten thousand lakes. 

As Pastor Roberts says, “They have no 
garages; there’s little carpeting on the 
floors, no dining rooms in most houses, 
and no fancy silver and china in any— 
but before they save for these things, 


they are giving to the church.” 


People in Richfield don’t think of this 
as “sacrifice,” and most are tongue-tied 
when asked why they do it. “Why, we 
have no choice,” one housewife said 
simply. “We can either have a few com- 
forts and pleasures we’d like, or we can 
have a church. So naturally the comforts 
and pleasures have to wait.” 


‘In Presbyterian Life, September 26, 1957. 
Used by permission. 


on in one big reference and training book, 66 top experts help church school teachers know and use 
ie best ways. 640 pages cover basic beliefs, new techniques, learning and teaching principles, 
, choosing materials . . . everything to help all age groups grow in Christ. Lee J. Gable, editor. 


SSOCIATION PRESS, New York 7, N. Y. $7.95 at bookstores 


In 1956 a man canceled his plan to 
make an addition to his house when he 
realized that the church needed an addi- 
tion more desperately. 

And when everything hinged on squeez- 
ing out enough money (to add to a Na- 
tional Missions loan) to complete their 
church building, the men closed the gap 
by doing much costly labor themselves. 
Minnesota winters are merciless; one 
man, working on the arches when the 
temperature was ten degrees below, 
stayed too long. In spite of the scarf 
around his head, covering all but his 
eyes, his nose was frozen. 

During the three most hectic periods 
of the congregation’s short history—or- 
ganizing, building the basic church 
structure, and the expansion that doubled 
the sanctuary and tripled the church 
school—men often worked, their wives 
say, almost as many hours for their 
church as for their jobs. Now that things 
have simmered down a bit, Richfield 
Presbyterians look back on those days 
with deep satisfaction. 

One young mother tried to explain 
the way she felt: “Three years ago we 
never dreamed we'd be helping to build 
a church. Yet now we’ve done it, and I 
think we'll always remember this as 
the most glorious experience of our lives. 
There’s something about building a con- 
gregation of people that you know will 
still be here, teaching God’s word in 
Richfield to generation after generation 
of children, long after Don and I are 
gone—well, I guess I just can’t put it 
into words, but it’s the most wonderful 
thing that could ever happen to us.” 


4, Man and God in the City 


Hymn: “Where cross the crowded ways 
of life” 

Scripture: I Corinthians 13 

PRAYER: 

“O Lord, who art as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, who behold- 
est Thy weak creatures, weary of labor, 
weary of pleasure, weary of hope de- 
ferred, weary of self, in Thine abundant 
compassion and unutterable tenderness, 
bring us, we pray Thee, unto Thy rest. 
Amen.” 

Curistina G. Rossetti 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 

34th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
rogram of 
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4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325 
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MEDITATION: 
Tue CHurcH DowNTowNn 


A book that is called Man and God in 
the City gives the stories of some 
churches that are far from the peace and 
quiet of a great cathedral or the happy 
buzz of suburban life. These are churches 
that stand in the very heart of the city, 
where traffic rattles and jerks, where the 
only playground is the street, and the only 
place to call home is a crowded tene- 
ment room. On one such city church the 
author of the book tells of seeing a sign 
which read: “The Church exists for 
those outside it.’ The book goes on to 
tell of some city churches whose people 
truly believe this. One such church is 
the First Church of the Brethren in 
Baltimore. The members of this church 


gave money to buy a house in the worst 
slum area—to renovate and establish a 
center to which the people of the neigh- 
borhood can come for advice and coun- 
sel, for information and help in repairing 
their own homes and caring for their 
families and personal needs. 


Another church he tells of is a Lu- 
theran church in the inner city area of 
Chicago that was once attended by many 
important and wealthy people. As the 
neighborhood changed, the important and 
wealthy people moved away. But the 
church stayed, and is now offering a 
program for the neighborhood seven 
days in the week,’ 


*From Man and God in the City, by Ken- 
neth D. Miller, Friendship Press, 1954. 


Laymen are Witnessing for Christ 


Through the “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, laymen 


and lay-women witness for Christ. 


Each year Christian men and women from many evangelical de- 
nominations witness by writing the meditations and prayers for this 
special number of The Upper Room. 


Millions of other Christians witness when they practice their daily 
devotions and when they lead others to share this rich experience. 


Be sure that you and your church are a part of this world-wide 
Christian witnessing through use of the May-June “Lay Witness 


Number” of The Upper Room. 


Order now! Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ a copy. 
Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three years for 
$2. Air Mail edition, for servicemen and youth, same price. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
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That a downtown church can real’ 
reach its people is evidenced by ¢ 
famous Ginza Church in Tokyo, 3 apa’ 
the world’s largest city. The Reve 
Isamu Ukai is the pastor. Every Tuesdg} 
morning he holds a Bible study ‘art 
prayer meeting for the workers in # 
area. A breakfast of hot noodles foll 

An American who attended the break 
f-st tells of some of the people whom 
met: “A mother ... a retired 
facturer of neckties . . .a clerk in} 
judicial. office, the owner of a food Bh 
the cashier of a restaurant . "Thee 
the cook boss, and she sits with them 
enjoy it . . . The membership is noij” 
more than eight hundred.” | 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


What do you think of the sign Di 
Miller tells of seeing on the city church! 
“The Church exists for those outside it” 
What does this mean? What does Chris} 
call the Church to do? How can we ¢|_ 
members of the Church help our chure 
to reach in love to “outsiders”? (Let thi) 
young people suggest ways, such as] 
Giving our money to the church; tryin} 
to obey Christ’s will in actions of 
toward all those we encounter in 
daily lives.) 
CiLostnc Hymn: 
_ dation” 


“The Church’s one foun! 


5. A Refugee Church | 
in Hong Kong 1 | 


Hymn: “All people that on earth ail 


dwell” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 9:35-38 
PRAYER: 


O God of peace, who hast taught us tha) 
in returning and rest we shall be saved} 
in quietness and in confidence shall be 
our strength: By the mig of Thy Spiri)~ 
lift us, we pray Thee, to Thy pre 
where we may be still and know thai 
Thou art God; through Jesus Christ ous) 
Lord. Amen.” | 
THE Book or Common Worst} 


Hymwn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
MEDITATION: 
THE CHURCH OF THE REFUGEES ra) 


This is the story of the most crowded 
place in all the world—a city where 
thousands of people live in temporary 
homes, shacks that cling to the steep 
hillside; where whole families live i 
what we could call “bed space,” 
others sleep on roof tops or sidew: 
This is in the city of refugees, Hong 
Kong. é 

The story is told by a Christian wor 
there of a college graduate, one of the 
refugees, who had not had a real job 
in years. One day someone offered him 
a half-day’s work. He was so overcome 
with surprise and joy that he burst into 
tears, running away in shame that others F 
should see his tears. 

In this city of refugees there is a 
Christian church. It is held in a single, 
tiny rented room. Its membership is 
three hundred and forty persons. On aj) 
day when babies are baptized, there is 
a procession of tiny black bobbing heal 
pushing through the crowded room. 
New Year’s Day (the traditional 
of joy in China) mothers give 


From a letter by Miss Alice Grube, in 
Osake, Japan, to the Commission of 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 5 


|which go a few precious coins. 
children put the envelopes into the 
velvet offering bag. Many of these 
ies do not know when there will 
‘ly more coins. 
' these “new” Christians, many have 
‘red and are in exile because of their 
=| in Christ. Many will never see 
» Chinese homeland again. For them 
st is everything. 
|ease-work center in the church 
%|/ to’ help a few of these people in 

| desperate need, to find them work 
“Ha place to live, and to keep up their 
9} for the future. The money for this 
er comes largely through the funds 
{ine Great Hour of Sharing. Many of 


| have given to this fund through 


} own church. 
| 


EO 


ir the Worship Committee: 


"As you have used these resources in 
‘ent months, your committee will have 
(med an increased understanding and 
preciation of the use of hymns and 
jayers in worship. This month the re- 
jrces deal with the use of original 
iterial. 

Much satisfaction and a feeling of 
ing close to God await you if you 
ll spend some time writing your own 
ayers, litanies, and even hymns. 

iIt is important that you set high stand- 
ids for your material, however. It is 
sy to fall into the ruts of sentimental- 
m and doggerel. Trite expressions can 
id their way into your prayers, and 
yems or hymns may suffer from an 
fersimplification of the rhyme. Be care- 
il lest your prayers be abrupt, incom- 
lete, or disjointed. Hymns frequently 
'e overly repetitious or have over- 
fawn parallelism. 

‘You can guard against these things 
| you will base your worship materials 
a high and worth-while thoughts and, 
| it seems comfortable to you, use the 
|mguage constructions that are unique 
) prayer. 

In the resources for the Sundays of 
Tay printed below, it is suggested that 
ou write prayers for Trinity Sunday 
May 24) and for Rural Life Sunday 
May 3). You will want to begin work 
arly on the hymn for Pentecost (May 
7), the litany for the Festival of the 


*Mrs. Bailey is part-time field worker for 
he Board of Christian Education of the 
lvangelical and Reformed Church. Mr. 
3ailey is business manager for the Journal. 


April 1959 


, 


Sunday after Sunday these Christians 
come to worship in this tiny, inadequate 
space —so unlike what we would think 
of as a_church. But together these 
Chinese Christians are the church, pro- 
claiming through all their want and 
hardship praise and grateful thanksgiv- 
ing to God, and joyful assurance of his 
continuing love and care for them. 
Discussion: 

Discuss what it must mean to the peo- 
ple of Hong Kong to have a church of 
their own. How can we help people 
such as these to have their own church? 
Talk about One Great Hour of Sharing 
program. Ask your minister for informa- 
tion, or write to the National Council of 


-Churches for information and literature. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “In Christ there is no 


east or west” 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


| by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAILEY* 


THEME FOR May: 
Using Original Resources 


Christian Home (May 10), and the litany 
for Memorial Sunday (May 31). 

Writing a Prayer. It may seem too ob- 
vious to mention, but prayer is conversa- 
tion with God and should be directed to 
God. Sometimes prayers become a list 
of announcements which seem to tell 
God everything the person or group is 
doing. Prayers should not express an 
opinion or be used for instruction. 

Some of the elements that may be 
appropriately included in prayer are: 
adoration (expression of love for God), 
penitence or confession (request for for- 
giveness), thanksgiving, petition (ask- 
ing God for. guidance and help), inter- 
cession (asking God to care for others), 
and praise. 

Prayers need not include all of these 


elements, but if you use several of them 


your prayers will be more complete and 
more thoughtfully created. (See the wor- 
ship resources for January, which ap- 
peared in the December Journal.) In 
preparing prayers for the two services 
listed below, the Scripture lesson and 
suggested hymns may help you to get 
started. 

Writing a Litany. A litany may be 
described as a responsive prayer in 
which the leader reads sentence prayers 
and the congregation responds with an 
apppropriate phrase such as: “We be- 
seech thee to hear us, good Lord,” or 
“We praise thee, our Father.” Other 
forms of response might be: “We thank 
thee, God.” “We worship thee, we praise 
thee, we magnify thy holy name,” “For- 
give us, Lord.” 

Litanies are usually parallel in con- 


struction, and the same responsive phrase 
is repeated four or five times. Usually 
the final summary prayer is read in 
unison. A litany is perhaps the easiest 
kind of prayer for a group or committee 
to work on together. 


Writing a Hymn. Although this is the 
most difficult form of prayer to write, 
young people can do it very effectively. 
Each year the UCYM and the Hymn So- 
ciety of America cooperate in sponsor- 
ing a contest for new hymns on the 
Youth Week theme. 


An article that appeared in the De- 
cember 1958 Journal, “Young People 
Learn Church Music,” and the worship 
resources for February (in the January 
Journal) will prove helpful to you. 


If a member of your group likes to 
write poetry and it comes easy to him, 
the assignment may be given to that 
person. If, on the other hand, no one 
finds it easy, you may wish to concen- 
trate on meaningful blank verse that fits 
a standard hymn meter. A good way to 
begin is to write an additional verse to a 
familiar hymn. Since a new hymn is 
suggested for Pentecost, you may wish 
to use the metrical pattern for “I love 
thy kingdom, Lord” or “The church’s 
one foundation.” A hymn with a re- 
peating phrase, such as “When morning 
gilds the skies,” is easy to add verses to. 


Although the above suggestions call 
for effort and sustained interest, the re- 
sult—even if not perfect—will be very 
rewarding. 

(Note: The International Journal is 
co-sponsoring a contest for hymns on 
Christian education. See the announce- 
ment on page 17 of this issue.) 


1. First Sunday in May — 
Rural Life Sunday 


(You may use this order of worship 
for each of the other Sundays of this 
month, making changes as you wish and 
using the resources listed.) 

To THE WorsHIP COMMITTEE: 

If you live in a city, you may never 
have heard of Rural Life Sunday before. 
But now that city and country bounda- 
ries often become obliterated by the 
growth of suburbs and small towns, we 
all need to understand better the re- 
lation of the farmer to the city dweller, 
the small-town resident to the apart- 
ment-house resident. 

The resources below will help you 
prepare a service of worship around 
this celebration. If you live in a “town- 
and-country” area, you may wish to 
add to this service a dedication of your 
Lord’s Acre projects or a dedication of 
the seed which you, as young people, 
will sow. 

Catt TO WoRSHIP: 

Come, and let us return unto the Lord; 
let us follow on to know him; his going 
forth is sure as the morning, and he 
shall come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter rain that waters the earth. 
SuccEsTED Hymns: 

“All beautiful the march of days” 

“We plow the fields and scatter” 

“Praise to God, immortal praise” 

“This is my father’s world” 


“God of the earth, the sky, the sea” 
SuccesTeED Scripture Passaces: Deuter- 

onomy 8:1-20, 26:1-6; Matthew 6:35- 

34, 18:10-14 
PRAYER: 

A member of your group might write 
a short prayer for use at this time. It 
can include thankfulmess for the prod- 
ucts of the earth and its resources, for 
the constancy of the seasons, petitions 
for better use of the earth’s resources, 
and intercession for those who share in 
creation by sowing and reaping. 
MEDITATION: 

It is not enough to sow and harvest 
land as if it were an inexhaustible re- 
source. As Christians, we believe that 
the land is one of God’s gifts to us and 
that, in making use of it, we share in 
God’s creation. We must then be good 
stewards of this land which is not truly 
ours, caring for it, replenishing it, and 
returning a part of it to God. But, most 
of all, we must treat the land with love. 
The following poem is adapted from I 
Corin 13. 

A Farmer’s OpE To THE Hoty Earrs 

Though I farm with the skill of the 
finest of nature’s husbandmen, and love 
not the holy earth, I am become a 
farmer just earning a living—one un- 
conscious of the Divine in my vocation. 


<if they're dating now... 


FACTS OF LIFE 


_ AND LOVE 


for teen-agers 
ie by EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
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covet 
ment. 


And though I raise the best in orchard, 
field, and fiock; and though I have the 
keenest und of modern ag- 
riculture; and though I have all tools 
and money so as to overcome the most 
stubborn obstacles to crop raising, and 
a not love of the soil, my soul is not 
ed. 


Love of the holy earth does not shut 
out modern methods, neither does it 
seek to exploit them for personal gain and 
prestige; is not easily { aimee does 
not brood over possessions and adver- 
tised luxuries; rejoices not in others’ 
helplessness and its own good fortune, 
but rejoices in chat which is genuine 
and true. 

When I fail to see God’s will for the 
future of his holy earth, then I must 
be rededicated, for I know but little 
and I serve imperfectly. But when I 
find in farming “A Way of Life,” that 
which is unworthy of a husbandman of 
God shall be done away. 

When I was a young man I dreamed 
great dreams for my farm home. I al- 
lowed my love of this family farm to 
take on holiness in my young mind. 
Now I know that the blessing of God is 
upon it and that I am responsible to him 
for it. 

Even in this twentieth century I see 
agriculture as a way of life very dimly. 
Some day this will grow and I shall see 
it clearly. Now only a few see God's 
hand, but then it shall be known as 
God knows it. 

Now abideth faith in the skilled hand, 
hope in the constancy of creation, love 
of the holy earth, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love of God’s holy 
ea 


KENNETH A. ROADARMEL’ 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
Volume I: Chapters 1 to 10 
Dr. Barclay explains Mat- 
thew and his place in the 
gospel tradition, and pre- 
sents the characteristics of 
his strongly apocalyptic nar- 
rative. 440 pages. 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
Volume II: Chapters 11 to 28 
Anecdotes from life and quo- 
tations from literature en- 
hance this useful volume of 
the second half of the Gospel 
of Matthew. 432 pages. 


Previously published: 


The Gospel Of Mark 
The Acts Of The Apostles 
The Gospel Of Luke 
The Letters To The Corinthians 
The Gospel Of John Vol. I 
The Gospel Of John Vol. Il 
The Letter To The Hebrews 
The Letter To The Romans 


Each volume, 2.50 
Now at your bookstore 
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~worship and service of their fellow m| 


Lrrany ror Rurat Lire Sunpay:* 

Leader: We beseech thee to here 
O Lord God; and that it may please 
to bless all those who sow the seed 
reap the harvests of the world; | 


Response: We beseech thee to 
O Lord. 

Leader: That it please thee to t 
those who service = re 
chines, that they fail not at 
time; 

Response: (As above) 


Leader: That thy pastors so mini|- 
among the people that they instill 
the hearts of all who labor a sense} 
the worth of their toil; 

Response: (As above) 

Leader: That it may please 
bless the homes and home life of | 
country districts, that they may be 
and happy abiding places for the ¢ 
dren that shall come to them; 

Response: (As above) 

Leader: That people living in 


Response: (As above) 
Orrerine: Proverbs 3:9 
Hymw or DepicatTion: (See list of hyz| 

above) 


BenepicTion: Hebrews 13:20 


Home 


CaLL To WorsHipP: Psalm 145:18 
SuccEsTeD Hymns: 


“Q Thou, whose feet have clini 
life’s hill” 

“From homes of quiet peace” 

“For the beauty of the earth” 


Succestep Scriptures Colossians 3:3| 
25; Mark 10:2-9; Proverbs 31:10- 
26-31; I Timothy 1:1-6, 13, 14 

PRAYER: ) 
It is suggested that the prayer jj 

today be in the form of a litany writt 

in advance by one or more m } 
your group. It could begin with a nut) 
ber of things in his home life for whi 

a pe would be — and contin 

wi areas in which oven 

needed. Information on writing litani 
is found in the introduction above. 


“Jesus at Home” 


him as 

the rough-and-tumble kind of 
life which many of us lead. But ‘i 
Bible tells us he was one of many 
dren, and that he learned about 
trials and tribulations of home life : 
first hand. : 

To begin with, he probably lived in 
house of one or at the most two room 
and there were at least six other ell chi 
dren. The family was undoubtedly qui 


Ss and Country Church, June 
permission. 

?Order of worship > for Rural Life Sunday 
1959, by E. W. Mueller. Adapted with peri} 
mission. 


-.@ and everyone must have had to 

-»| hard to make ends meet. When 
in life, Jesus talked of sewing a 
patch on an old garment, he must 
4 recalled those days in which his 
clothes bore many a patch. When 
of the woman who searched for 

coin, he must have recalled the 
for every bit of money in such a 


—————— 


we. 

\ the oldest child, Jesus must have 
* to do a lot of baby-sitting at home, 
‘it was here that he developed his 
»| for children and his ability to make 
ire feel at ease with him. He had 
® opportunity to observe Mary, his 

/her, and later did much to point up 
| nportance of women. Considering 
"near slavery in which many women 
his time were held, Jesus’ regard for 
jaen was almost reverent. 


Indoubtedly, Jesus’ home was reli- 
s and many festivals and feasts were 
brated there, for in his ministry 
as showed a great joy at attending 
ldings and other celebrations. Where 
in his home and shop could Jesus 
e learned so to love and honor his 
jer, Joseph, that he taught us to think 
God as a father? 

esus must have valued his home, for 
‘remained there for thirty years. He 
jd with the love, the worries, the 
lousies, and the reconciliations which 
y a home can have, even as you and I 
» with them. When our home life be- 
aes bogged down, we can remember 
it Jesus lived through this sort of 
ng before us and that, through sym- 
hy and forgiveness, he grew “in wis- 
m and stature and in favor with God 


id man. 
—B. J. B. 


Third Sunday in May — 
Pentecost 
‘LL To Worsuip: Isaiah 40:31 * 
[MNS: 
It is suggested that one of your group 
bite an appropriate hymn for this oc- 
sion. It can be on the subject of the 
eh, the unity of the Church, or on 
e Holy Spirit. If this person cannot 
‘pose an entire hymn, he might write 
or two additional stanzas to a known 
mun. “I love thy kingdom, Lord” would 
} an appropriate hymn to which to 
stanzas, and it has a simple rhythm 
is easy to copy. Additional hymns 
would be appropriate for this 
ice are “Spirit of God, descend upon 
y heart,” “Christ is made the sure 


RIPTURE: Acts 2:1-4 
R YER: E 
‘God of all peace and consolation, who 
idst gloriously fulfill the great promise 
f the gospel by sending down the Holy 
t on the day of Pentecost to es- 
] the Church as the house of his 
ontinual presence and power among 
nen; mercifully grant unto us, we be- 
ech thee, this same gift of the Spirit, 
. [and] refresh . . 


y renew .. . our 
ouls; to be over us and around us like 
> light and dew of heaven, and to be 
us evermore as a well of water spring- 
ng up into everlasting life; through 
Christ our Lord. Amen’”® sa 


“The Light through the 
Besides being celebrated as the birth- 


a 


5 


. 


day of the Church, Pentecost is a day 
when Christians around the world re- 
member that they are “members one of 
another.” As we heard in the Scripture 
lesson for today, the disciples “were all 
together in one place” and were all 
inspired by the Holy Spirit “when the 
day of Pentecost had come.” Each year 
at Pentecost the president of the World 
Council of Churches calls on the 
churches to pray for Christian unity. A 
story in a new booklet, significantly 
called Everywhere describes this grow- 
ing spirit of fellowship and unity among 
the churches: 

“High on a hill in northeast France 
stands an old convent, its crumbling 
walls poised above the rolling plains of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The convent has be- 
longed to a Protestant family since the 
French Revolution, in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. Recently it 
was purchased by the Lutheran Church 
of Alsace, which plans to convert it into 
an institute or conference center for re- 
treats and other kinds of church gather- 
ings. During a recent summer the con- 
vent was the site of an ecumenical work 
camp. 

“To this work camp came young peo- 
ple from various racial, national, class, 
and church backgrounds. Their first job 
was to tear down an old barn that was 
beyond repair. In the process of getting 
down the heavy timbers, one of the 
campers had his foot pinned beneath a 
large beam. Thinking some bones might 
have been broken, the camp leader took 
him to the nearby village for an X-ray. 

“Fortunately the X-ray showed no frac- 
ture, and when he left, the camper was 
given the X-ray picture, or transparency. 
He limped back to the anxiously await- 
ing camp. The campers received the news 
with joy and in high spirits took pos- 
ession of the X-ray picture. They im- 
mediately nailed it to the middle bar of 
the window in the camp, so that it might 
have maximum viewing. 

“The X-ray of an American foot be- 
came a camp souvenir. The sun shining 
through the window every morning 
made the bony structure outstandingly 
clear. Before long the X-ray had a deep- 
er meaning. For the camp maintained 
that it was a picture of the ecumenical 
movement. The toe bones, held to the 
metatarsal, came together at the ankle 
bone, symbolically picturing the move- 
ment of the churches toward a closer 
unity today. 

“This story of the X-ray illustrates one 
of the chief purposes of the ecumenical 
work camps: to provide a united witness 
to the Christian gospel. The campers 
are always representative of different 
churches, nations, and races thus demon- 
trating in miniature God’s Household of 
Faith.”* 

BENEDICTION: Ephesians 3:20,21 


4, Fourth Sunday in May — 
Trinity Sunday 


Catt to Worsuie: Isaiah 6:3 
Hymns: “Holy, holy, holy” and the fol- 


lowing new hymn written by a young 
person: 


3Book of Common Order, Church of 
Scotland, Oxford University Press, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


*Rowena Ferguson, Everywhere, Friend- 
ship Press, New York, N.Y. Used with 
permission. 


O FatuHer, Son, AND Hoty Spirit, Hear 


(10, 10, 10, 10. Hymn tunes: Ellers or 
Toulon) 

O Father, Son and Holy Spirit, hear; 

Thou who dost know our doubting and 
our grief. 

Grant the petition of each heart sincere: 

“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 


Should faith in Christ’s redemption fall 
away; 

And fear devour, and doubt come like 
a thief 

To steal our peace and joy, help each 
to pray: 

“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 


Our Father, from pride’s bondage 
us free, 

Since any man of sinners might be chief; 

Humble our souls that each may cry to 
thee: 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 


Dear Son of God, who in Gethsemane 

Didst hear our burdens, finding no re- 
lief; 

Destroy temptation’s power and hear 
each plea: 

“Tord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 


O Holy Spirit, grace bestow that we 

May grow in faith, though years of life 
be brief— 

Till faith shall lead to sight, our prayer 
shall be: 

“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 


set 


JAMES BOERINGER® 
Scripture: John 4:21-26; Ephesians 1:3, 

4, 11-14 
PRAYER: 

This would be an appropriate Sunday 
to use a prayer written by a member of 
your group. It could include thoughts 
about the thankfulness we feel when we 
consider God in the various aspects of 
Creator, Son, and Holy Spirit, and pe- 
titions for greater faith. 

MEDITATION: 


BELIEVING THE UNBELIEVABLE 


A hymn is primarily a prayer to God. 
But because the lyrics are so easily 
memorized and because, like any form 
of music, the melodies awaken emotions 
within us, hymnals have been credited 
with being one of the most important 
textbooks of the faith. Hymns are like 
the Bible in this respect. 

For many Christians, the first explana- 
tions of the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
come in Reginald Heber’s familiar “Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” Like other good hymns, it 
puts phrases like “perfect in power, in 
love and purity” forever on our lips. 

A new youth hymn that is destined to 
convey an understanding of the Trinity 
is James Boeringer’s “O Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, Hear’ (printed above). 
Written for the celebration of Youth 
Week in 1958, this hymn reminds us of 
the words of the disciple who doubted 
in the midst of belief. So great a mys- 
tery is the love of God for us that we 
can hardly believe what we know in 
faith. 

One stanza of this hymn, which was 
the first choice in a nation-wide contest, 
is addressed to each of the persons in the 


5Copyright by Hymn Society of America. 
Used with permission. 
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Trinity. Another is addressed to the 
God-in-Three. 

Nowhere in the hymn is the prayer for 
faith more eloquent than in the fourth 
stanza, addressed to the “Dear Son of 
God.” Here is a reflection of Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, where, in 
his hour of trial, even the Son of God 
faced moments of doubt. Seeing the 
cross before him, Jesus is said to have 
sweated great drops of blood and prayed 
that he might not have to drink the cup 
of suffering. How like the disciple’s “I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief” was 
Christ’s “Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done.” 

As we sing this hymn, let it be our 
prayer that in these days of our youth we 
may grow in faith and believe the un- 
believable. 

J. M. B. 
BENEDICcTION: II Corinthians 13:14 


5. Fifth Sunday in May — 
Memorial Sunday 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: : 

Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers in their generations. The Lord 
apportioned to them great glory ... and 
their name lives to all generations. 
SuccEsTeD Hymns: 

“For all the saints who from their labors 
rest” 

“Now praise we great and famous men” 

“God of our fathers, whose almighty 
hand” 

“God save America” 

“OQ beautiful for spacious skies” 


SuccesTep Scripture PassaceEs: Psalm 46; 

Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 44:1-7 
PRAYER: 

It is suggested that the prayer for to- 
day be an original litany based on the 
hymn “Now praise we great and famous 
men” or some theme appropriate to Me- 
morial Day. This hymn is based on the 
second Scripture listed above, found in 
the Apocrypha. This is a section found 
between the Old and New Testaments 
in some new translations of the Bible. 
Your pastor can help you find it if you 
wish. 

MepiratTion: “Witness of a Postman” 

Although Memorial Day is set aside as 
a time to honor the nation’s heroes and 


“The Christian 
Education 
W of Adults” 


Reserve your copies now of the May 
issue of the Journal. ; 


International Journal 
Box 238, New York 10, N.Y. 


Reserve... copies of ''The Christian Education 
of Adults*’ and ship when printed. 


Address® <> Set Se eee 
City. 
Rates: 100 or more copies @ 25¢ each, 20-99 


copies @ 30¢ each, 6-19 copies @ 40¢ each, 1-5 
copies @ 50¢ each 
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especially those who have died, it is also 
appropriate to recognize those whose 
deeds of love and mercy have made the 
world a better place in which to live. 
This is the story of such a person: 

“He was a postman, and war was not 
his game. Yet during World War II he 
was sent from his home, in a village at 
the foot of Mount Fuji to Guadalcanal, 
to fight with Japanese troops. 

“When Americans attacked, the Japa- 
nese were greatly outnumbered. In re- 
treat, the postman escaped to the jungle 
with a few of his friends. One by one, 
they succumbed to hunger and disease. 

“The last survivor, the young Japanese 
lay on the ground ill and starving. He 
heard the sound of footsteps approaching 
through the brush, and a moment later 
three armed soldiers stood over him. 
Too weak to raise his hands in surrender, 
he waited for the vicious thrust that 
would end his life. 

“One of the soldiers knelt beside him, 
and he heard an amazing word: ‘Friend.’ 
Strong arms lifted him, and he lost con- 
sciousness with the word ‘friend’ still 
ringing in his ears. 

“Many days later he found himself in 
a hospital bed in New Zealand. He was 
a prisoner of war, but he was kindly 
treated, and a chaplain visited him every 
day. Before his release, he became a 
Christian. 

“After he returned home, he led his 
family to Christianity. When he acquired 
a house, he dedicated it with a candle- 
light service and made it available for 
the prayer meetings of his rural church. 
His daily witness has been best described 
by those who speak of him as ‘the mail- 
man who delivers the gospel along with 
the mail.’ ”* 


®Christian World Facts, 1958-59, Friend- 
ship Press, used by permission. 


A-V’s in Christian Education. 
(Continued from page 28) 


the producer, Austin 12, Texas.* Sale: 
$4.00. 


Illustrated are ways of mounting visuals 
for display, opaque projection, filing, and 
student use. Materials used, steps in the 
process, and means of protecting the fin- 
ished products are discussed. 

There is little doubt that actual work- 
shop practice is the most effective single 
way to present such a subject; but if that 
is not possible or if a competent intro- 
duction is desired, this material can fill 
the bill. The visuals are modernistic and 
simple; the principles are proven and 
easily assimilated. The only weakness is 
a tendency to cover too much in too short 
a time. This is relatively minor, however, 
and the filmstrip is RECOMMENDED for the 
introductory instruction of, ACCEPTABLE as 


CHOIR and PULPIT ROBES 
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Fine tailoring — choice of 
styles, materials and 
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choirs. Write for free 
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RELIGIOUS 
VESTMENTS 


‘superficially. Why must we try to sq 


| 
| 
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a substitute for the real thing with, b | joe t 
ers and teachers. 4 J 
(X-D-5)+ 


North American Neighbors 


24-minute motion picture, 


ny} froth 


Be 
color jp ©, * 


b & w. Produced by the National Coif»: ! 
je fal 
fi ot 
na) 


cil of Churches (Broadcasting and F 
Commission), 1958. Available from 
nominational and other BFC film) 
braries.* Rental: $12.00 color, $8.00 b &) 

What has the Church done in the ¢ 
tinental neightborhood from Alaska’s 
to the Caribbean’s tropical islands 
number of ministries exist among 
illiterate, diseased, ignorant, helpl 
hungry, and homeless. Furthermore, t prs 


continuance depends upon the ongo 
concern of those North American Chr 
tians who are able to share. ai 

Much of the photographic beauty ¥ 
be lost unless the color print is used. 4 
camera work is smooth, with artistic e} 
ployment of optical transitions enha ne} 
the visual effect. Unfortunately, the diri) ” 


tion has been somewhat shackled b: et 


demands of the production committee 
an attempt to touch most if not all chg 
acteristic locales of “North Americ 
Neighbors,” the film treats each much { 


so many decades into so few mini 
With this general criticism out of the wil) 
one can still point up a number |) 
strengths. What has been condensed |)! 
less than one-half hour is informative al)" 
interdenominational. Most of the s})»! 
quences seem down-to-earth and re il mets 
tic. The factual aspect is developed alma) 3 
to the degree that emotional involveme)) .. 
is omitted entirely. In some circles, th) ., 
censtitutes a decided value. All in é) . 
the film is RECOMMENDED as an ims * 
tional tool with older junior highs throu)“ 
adults provided adequate introductii) 
and follow-up are prepared. 
(V-B)+ 


Our Friend the Atom | ¥ 


50-minute motion picture, color. Pr 
duced by Walt Disney Productions, 1 
Available from Association Films — 
other Disney film libraries.* R 
$16.00. 


Live action and animation visualize th\y 
story of the atom and its potential fi)” 
peace and progress. From the first guessi{y" 
of Democritus to the latest successes ( 
contemporary scientists, the film traces 
historical sequence, culminating with | 
challenge of the responsibilities inherer| 
in civilization’s powerful new tool. 

Many are the critics of Disney’s sugat 
coated approach to scientific preg | 
those who measure learning cite i 
merable instances in which people 
away from such a film with an appreci 
able grasp of the subject when o 
visual approaches have failed. “ 


Friend . . .” receives the classic Disney} 
touch with superb professional po 


a © 


4 


t 


The implications of the atomic age are 
skirted nor shirked; the possibilities 
vocations in the field are explored in dei 
tail. In other words, it is HIGHLY RECOM: 
MENDED for the instructive and mott 
vational entertainment of junior high 
through adults. | 
(VIII-F; VI-D-2)+ a | 
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“(): large family 
‘tinued from page 7) 


4 family. The relations of husband 
wife, both before and after the 
Giren are in the home, become the 
is for family life, whether there is 
) child or there are twenty. But a 
ely of from four to six children 
jes possible a richer and more 
plex set of relations. 
‘ie biblical faith is lived out when 
#» David finds a Jonathan in the 
‘@ hborhood, when a Ruth discovers 
| fer husband’s Naomi is a wonder- 
“@oerson, when an Abraham and his 
ah rejoice in their first child. This 
, aieal faith, if it is lived out in the 
gily, Becomes the opportunity for 
ty kinds of biblical teaching. Time 
iif time, there are ethical decisions 
ee faced. Along the way, children 
das parents face together the problem 
handling money, of stealing, of 
‘Gating, of boy-girl associations, of 
ming to take responsibility for 
‘W's decisions. Character is forged 
fly by parental example and partly 
ca. guidance, but in the large 
the stand parents take is reen- 
ded by the other children. 
he biblical faith not only deals 
1h the formation of character, it also 
)rprets the meaning of life. It is 
jhe Bible that we turn when a par- 
‘or grandparent dies, when there is 
ering and illness, when there are 
id feelings or broken relations. 
Urist becomes not only a teacher and 
,aexample but the Redeemer, when 
see that he is the turning point in 
itory. But I do not believe that the 
*balizing of this faith in Christ is of 
ich help until it is tied in with 
lemptive relations in home and 
irch, and it is this that is essential 
either a small or large family. If 
|| members of the family can say of 
“th member, “Christ died for him 
{; her) ;” the Christian faith is at 
Be in that home. 


ication school in the 
aer city 


1%, 
“ntinued from page 16) 


jn’s choir was formed to sing at the 
“anday services. 

Stories, talks by visiting mis- 
jnaries, and visual materials helped 
wf: children learn about Christianity 
voughout the world. Snacks were 
S-ved in the middle of the morning 
‘kindergarten and primary children, 
hich gave an opportunity to teach 
2 children to say grace before meals 
id to encourage them in this habit 
/ home. 

The director and one or two sub- 
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stitute teachers were always available 
during the morning session to help in 
case of emergency, to dispense addi- 
tional materials as needed, and to do 
other chores. 


After lunch, the staff had time to 
evaluate the morning session, plan for 
the following day’s program, discuss 
any problems, and procure additional 
materials. Teachers were also given 
some free time every afternoon or 
evening for study and recreation. 


Additional group activities in the 


-afternoon or evening included swim- 


ming, picnics and outings, and free 
play in the public park. Some out- 
ings were planned for a particular 
class, others for an entire department. 
Visits to parks and other places of in- 
terest in the city took the children 
away from their drab environment 
and gave the teachers an opportunity 
to get to know their pupils better and 
to talk with them informally about 
what was being studied. For ex- 
ample, one afternoon a kindergarten 
class went out to look for butterflies. 
This experience became important for 
them in learning about God, “who 
made the birds, bees, and butterflies.” 
A visit to the zoo stimulated further 
conversation about the things God had 
made. 


The leaders evaluate the school 


Vacation school closed with an eve- 
ning program for parents and an all- 
school picnic the following Sunday. 
That left one week before the open- 
ing of the church camp in which to 
evaluate the vacation school program. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
the program had been very worth 
while. The director reported a total 
enrollment of ninety, with a high 
average attendance. The staff partic- 
ularly liked the feature of correlated 
recreational activities and field trips. 
Although there were many suggestions 
for improving the schedule and the 
equipment, on the whole teachers felt 
that the school had been effective and 
that they had learned a great deal 
from the children. The director felt 
that the time and effort spent in re- 
cruiting the staff had been an impor- 
tant factor in the success of the ven- 
ture. 

Despite the considerable expense of 
operating an all-day vacation school 
—in this case actually a conservative 
sum, in view of what was offered— 
everyone agreed that the money had 
been well spent, and that this project 
should be continued as a regular part 
of the Plymouth Christian Youth 
Center’s community service program. 
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I just received my February 

issue of the IJRE a few hours ago and 
want to tell you how pleased I was 
with the issue. . I am convinced 
that this is the best issue ever 
published! I am ordering 34 copies 
for our church school teachers from 
primary age through senior high in 
the hope that this will inspire them 
to use good art wisely. It is a sub- 
ject about which I know little, but I 
am now interested in the use of good 
religious art in our church and 
church school. 
Because of the expensive color plates and black- 
and-white engravings, this issue probably cannot 
be reprinted. Use the handy coupon now to be 
sure your church has sufficient copies of "Art in 
Christian Education" for all teachers, leaders, staff 
members, and interested parents. 
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Books. off the Press 


Prayer That Prevails 


By G. Ray Jordan. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1958. $3.00. 


“Prayer that prevails” is the kind of 
prayer that sustains Christian living. 
Every act, every word, every thought, is 
a prayer of some kind, according to the 
author. Everyone who prays can practice 
prayer in such a manner and with such 
an attitude that his prayers serve as a 
guide and support for just and noble liv- 
ing. In the broad sense, every person 
prays with every act of his conduct and 
with every thought of his mind. 

Dr. Jordan deals with various areas of 
prayer in corresponding chapters of the 
book and indicates these areas by in- 
triguing titles: “Why We Pray,’ “How 
We Pray,” “When We Pray,” “For What 
We Pray,” and “To Whom We Pray.” 
Each of these chapters is subdivided into 
interesting categories as the author un- 
folds his thesis. 

One of the unusual features of this 
book is its profuse illustrations and the 
wide span of living they demonstrate. 
Illustrations are drawn from literature 
and life, from biography and the Bible, 
from our country and abroad, from per- 
sons engaged in Christian living and 
some living by other faiths. These illus- 
trations are short and elucidate the 
points the author is trying to stress. In 
fact, they are so brief and numerous that 
it is sometimes difficult for the reader to 
keep the author’s main point clearly in 
mind. 

The author, G. Ray Jordan, is Profes- 
sor of Homilectics at the Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. He is a-prolific writer, having 
written sixteen books. Seven of his last 
eight have been Book Club selections. 
Prayer That Prevails will take its place 
along with his other books as helpful 
and inspiring material for Christian 
living. 

J. Epwarp Lantz 


The Varieties of 
Religious Experience 


By William James. New York, New 
American Library, 1958. 50c. 


This classic by William James is now 
available in paperback with a new in- 
troduction by Jacques Barzun, who 
points out that “His [James’] categories 
have become standard in the study of 
religions and indeed have passed into 
common speech.” 
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A rereading of this work always pro- 
vokes a critical reevaluation of our pro- 
grams and some searching questions as 
to how we are reaching those about us 
with the message of the gospel. 

Wiiit1am GENNE 


The National Geographic 
Magazine, December 1958 


Published by the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.; 140 pp. 
Single copy $1.00. 

Misguided as was the attempt to re- 
capture an empty tomb, the Crusades 
nevertheless served to acquaint Euro- 
peans with the fact that Bible lands were 
real. This contributed to the intellectual 
awakening of Europe, and ultimately to 
the Reformation. There is a sense in 
which this issue of the National Geo- 
graphic may perform the same function 
for twentieth-century Americans. 

Three articles, all of them lavishly 
illustrated, are based on Bible lands. 
Two of them are primarily geographical, 
one is historical. The worship of Posei- 
don, god of the sea, flourished at biblical 
Corinth. “The Aegean Isles: Poseidon’s 
Playground” is replete with references 
to Greek history and mythology. Its 
special interest for students of the Bible 
lies in the fact that the author and his 
companions “followed generally St. Paul’s 
route as charted in the Book of Acts,” 
sailed past the island of Patmos (Revela- 
tion 1:9), and finally put in at Corinth. 
A ten-color map shows the region 
bordering the Aegean. 

“Geographical Twins a World Apart” 
describes the strikingly similar terrain 
of Utah and Palestine. Both have rivers 
named Jordan. Both Jordans end in great 
salt lakes. Both lakes are below the 
level of the sea. Vegetation, mineral 
products, and human occupations in the 
two regions have many similarit’es. The 
author, a Mormon, finds a parallel also 
between the entrance of the Hebrews 
into the Promised Land and the coming 
of Joseph Smith’s followers to Utah. 

“The Men Who Hid the Dead Sea 
Scrolls” is an archaeologist’s reconstruc- 
tion, aided by the work of an imagina- 
tive artist, of those whose library, hidden 
in caves in the Jordan valley, has but 
recently come to light. The author’s con- 
clusion that “The Dead Sea Scrolls give 
us a new understanding of the climate 
into which Jesus was born” is nearer to 
the truth than h‘s introductory statement 
that the manuscripts are “profoundly 
affecting scholarly understanding of 
Biblical texts.” 

J. CARTER SwAm™M 


Worshipping God at church 


By Florence B. Lee. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press, 1958. 169 pp. $2.60. 

This is one of the cooperatively de- 
veloped texts for weekday church schools. 
Mrs. Lee has done an exceptionally good 
job in providing a basic guide for teach- 
ers in helping boys and girls in the fifth 
and sixth grades to understand better 
what is meant by worship. 

She shows how children can be helped 
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‘Truths 


’ two of these groups: the gifted an 


to broaden their understanding « 
differences among places of wors 
to appreciate the importance of 
church, whether it be small and pl: 3 
large and ornate. Pie! fl 
The author’s use of Scripture, 
religious art, stories, and prayers 
help a child to understand and a 
the service of worship used in 
church, regardless of his denominatic 
affiliation. 
The attractive pupil’s book, printed 
two colors, has additional material 
will interest and challenge children, | 
well as deepen their understanding 
worship. : 


Encyclopedia for Church | 
Group Leaders 


Edited by Lee J. Gable. New Yo 
Association Press, 1959. 633 pp. $7.95. } 


The editor and publisher of this 
have rendered a valuable servic 
bringing together from books and 
zines some of the most helpful chay 
and articles in recent Christian edue 
literature. 

There are four major Parts, on 
for Church Group eac 
“Some Basic Questions About Chri 
Nurture,” “Ways of Working — 
Church Groups,” and “Administering 
Educational Program.” Each Part ee 
tains several selections from writings’ 
leaders in Christian education. ’ 

Though no book of this kind, 
of this size, can include all of the 
portant contributions to Christian edi 
tion literature, this volume does give 
comprehensive picture of what lea 
in the field are saying. The editor 
to read widely in order to bring tog 
such an excellent selection of mate 
There are twenty-two subsections Wi 
well over a hundred selections, coy 
subjects from theology to the pra 
what and how ideas in Christian edi 
tion. a 

Most of the chapters are within 
comprehension of lay workers, 
book will be an excellent resoure 
for professional leaders. The book 
be useful in leadership schools, asia 
erence in local church libraries and 
lic libraries, and in college and ser 
studies. 4 

Vira E. F 


The Church: The Gifted. 
the Retarded Child 


i @ 

By Charles F. Kemp. St. Louis, 
The Bethany Press, 1957. 189 pp. — 
Churches are slowly awakening t 
fact that they have seriously neg! 
persons who are physically handie: 
emotionally disturbed, unusually § 
or mentally retarded. This book 
dering a helpful service in giving 
mation about what churches can ¢ 


mentally retarded. j 

With reg>rd to gifted persons, © 
generally been assumed that 
look out for themselves and 
special attention. Yet this 


Ja 


= 


| 


; resulted in a great waste of talent. 
ildren and young people with ex- 
‘mely high IQ’s need different educa- 
pal opportunities from others. If forced 
0 the general mold, they often get 
couraged and seek productivity and 
jievement in occupations calling for 
/y a portion of their talents. By pro- 
ing special opportunities within its 
‘na program to meet their needs, a 
arch can help to identify and motivate 
‘se gifted persons. 

Public concern for the special needs 
, the mentally retarded is relatively 
spent. The first private institution for 
: ntally retarded children in the United 
‘ites was started in 1848, but it was 
t until 1950 that the National Associ- 
jon for Retarded Children was formed. 
‘nile a few churches are now developing 
ninistry suited to the needs of mentally 
larded children, many more churches 


ce 
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should strive to meet this challenge. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kemp, from 1 to 2 per cent 
of our children and young people are 
severely retarded, and from 20 to 25 per 
cent are sufficiently slow in learning to 
merit special consideration in the church 
program. 

Through its clear interpretation of the 
facts concerning the gifted and mentally 
retarded, this book will be of help to 
any church that seeks to understand 
these persons and minister to them and 
their families. 

Vircit E. Foster 


How to Build a Church Choir 


By Charles H. Heaton. St. Louis, Mo., 
The Bethany Press, 1958. 63 pp. $1.00. 


Originally planned for small church 
choirs, this book will also be helpful to 
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The Gospel and Christian Education 


A Theory of Christian Education for Our Times 


By D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. A gospel-centered basis 
for creative educational ministry in the church, written 
by the professor of Christian Education at the Princeton 


Theological Seminary. 


$3.75 


A Theology of the Laity 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER. Tracing the role of the laity 
through the history of the church, a leading religious 


scholar argues for a new understanding of the “minis- 


try of the laity” today. 


$3.00 


Biblical interpretation 


By EDWIN C. BLACKMAN. Bible readers and students 


directors of larger choirs. It is a clear 
summarizing of 
many sources, which have proved their 
worth. 


ideas, gathered from 


Subjects discussed include rec:uiting, 


organizing, and training the choir, with 


thought given to music, and morale, and 
worship values. The chapter on “Recog- 


nition of the Choir” might well be read 
by all ministers and music committees, 


and be talked about in congregations. 


This book is easy to read and to follow. 
It should help musicians in our churches 
raise their sights by leading to the de- 
velopment of happier as well: as more 
efficient choirs, and of services at once 
more artistic, more joyous, and more 
devout. Puinie S. WATTERS 


With 
Happy Voices 


Mary CROoCKETT NORFLEET. 
Parents and teachers will en- 
joy using this book again and 
again with children ages 4-8 
because it combines entertain- 
ment with guidance in Chris- 
tian growth. Each of these 60 
stories for prayertime is fol- 
lowed by one or more Bible 
verses and a short prayer. 
Other aids to family worship 
at the end of the book include 
table prayers and nine easy- 
to-sing hymns. With 36 charm- 
ing illustrations. $3.00 


Adventures 
in Parenthood 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON’S 
second book on Christian fam- 
ily living (already published, 
An Adventure in Love) dis- 
cusses fathers as parents, chil- 
dren’s basic drives, discipline 
problems, and religion in the 
home. 

Reflecting the wisdom of a 
man who has been a friend to 
hundreds of children, this 
thought-provoking book gives 
a common-sense approach to 
living happily and helpfully 
with your children. $2.50 


who have been confused by changing methods of 
interpretation will welcome this helpful analysis of 
historical and present-day approaches to the Bible 


and its authority. 


$3.00 


The Power of God in o Porish Program 


By JOSEPH E. MCCABE. Here, step by step, are the 
successful programs employed at a large suburban 
church. An invaluable guide for ministers, it also 
shows church members how they can contribute to 
parish work. A Religious Book Club selection. 


Coming May 11. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


Hands, Hands, Hands 


HARRIET VAN METER. Ap- 
pealing photographs, rhymes, 
and a little song combine to 
make this book ideal for par- 
ents and teachers to use with 
pre-schoolers. Shows children 
how God planned for their 
happiness by giving them 
hands for daily activities. $1.75 


Ask your bookseller 
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Christian Marriage Today 

By Mario Colacci. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1958. 182 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a very helpful book for a pas- 
tor or other counselor who is faced with 
a case involving a Protestant - Roman 
Catholic marriage. It is probably too 
scholarly for any but the more advanced 
lay couples, but as a reference tool on 
the counselor’s shelf it provides an abun- 
dance of detailed information on practi- 


cally every aspect of this type of 
marriage. 
The book includes statements from 


both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
(largely Lutheran and Reformed) teach- 
ings on marriage and the special prob- 
lems of mixed marriages. It also includes 
a thirty-page chapter summarizing the 
basic theological differences between 
Roman Catholicism and Evangelical Prot- 
estantism which affect the total outlook 
of persons in all areas of life. Sources 
are well documented, and there is an 
ample bibliography. 

Dr. Colacci, who was born in Italy and 
trained in the Roman Church, attaining 
his doctorate in theology, is at present 


The Christ 
of the Earliest 


Christians 
Wiit1am M. Ramsay. Did 
the first Christians regard 


Jesus as primarily human, or 
did they from the beginning 
insist on His divine nature? 
Studying the sermons of Peter, 
Stephen, and Paul in Acts, 
Dr.. Ramsay finds that Jesus 
was indeed regarded as the 
very Son of God. Helpful to 
teachers and students in the 
study of Acts, which begins in 
October. (May 4) $3.00 


God 
in the 


Eternal Present 


Cart G. Howre.- God does 
not belong only to the dim 
past or the distant future, says 
Carl Howie. God is active 
right now in each of our lives. 
in the light of His eternal 
presence, Dr. Howie discusses 
such questions as: What is 
God like? Is what the Church 
proclaims pertinent? How can 
we escape anxiety and guilt? 

$2.25 


Ask your pains nin ; 


ordained in the Lutheran Church and 
teaching at the Augsburg Theological 
Seminary. His volume is a source of ac- 
curate, authentic teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church on the subject of marriage. 

Wrr1am H. GENNE 


Old Testament Portraits 


By Kendrick Strong. Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Christian Education Press, 1958. 179 
pp. $3.50. 

The relevance of the Old Testament 
to our times is strikingly presented in 
this lively book of interpretive biog- 
raphies. Fourteen arresting characters 
strut before us, with their evil and their 
good, their wisdom and their folly, rang- 
ing from Adam to Jonah. Suddenly alive, 
they stare us in the face. 

The style is usually lofty, but sudden 
transitions to speech such as delights 
a men’s Bible class are deliberate and 
often effective: é; 

“Qld Noah had to stand alone. He could 
turn to none of his friends or neighbors. 
The weight of loneliness was an addi- 
tional strain on his loyalty. Yet he stead- 
fastly followed the instructions God had 
given him about ark-building, ‘come 
hel or high water.” 

This book should bring life to many 
old bones and make them “rise again.” 
It is filled with keen insights. 

Pair S. WATTERS 


Marx Meets Christ 


By Frank Wilson Price. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Westminster Press, 1957. 176 pp. 
$3.50. 

A splendid comparison of the inevitable 
conflict that arises when the ideologies 
of Christ and Marx confront each other. 
The author shows how the one relies on 
coercive power to impose its will, the 
other on inner truth and spiritual power. 


- Christ would transform the world by 


changing human motivation; Marx would 
organize the proletariat behind a program 
and then usher in the “kingdom by 
force, now!” 

Dr. Price knows at first hand the fierce 
bigotry of Communism as a fanatical 
faith, having lived in China and felt its 
full effect for three and a half years. The 
book is well arranged for study groups 
that might like to pursue this subject 
seriously. 

Stites Lessty 


DENOMINATIONS — 
HOW WE GOT THEM 


STANLEY |. STUBER 

Understand your foth oad your nesghbor’s bet- 
ter with this quide to the ongms, beliefs and 
growth of eur mejor Christion bodies. 


REFLECTION @ BOOKS —— 


A SHORT PRIMER 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


O JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 
Whet is unique chout Pretestéatism .. . end how 
it developed ... explained by @ famous church 
histor 


- ASSOCIATION PRESS > 291 SWAY, W.Y.C.7 


International Journal of Religious 


_ THE CHURCH IN THY HOUSE ‘nl 


Speech in the Pulpit 

By P. E. Sangster. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 84 fr 

A preacher may be ever so well t 
in all other respects, but his 
still be ineffective if he fails to giv 
to the matter of speech. In twelve c 
chapters this author deals with suc 
mental factors as breathing, tone, 
manner, and imagination. He gives ; 
tion to the deliverance of prayers, 
Scripture reading, and talks to ct 
There is a foreword by Dr. 
Weatherhead. 


sermeo 


The Manhood of the Mas io 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New yo 
N.Y., Association Press, 1958. 175 pp. 
First published in 1913, this book 
meditations and readings has now 
out in a new printing, and a happy fe 
ture is the new introduction by thi bel 
thor. It was Dr. Fosdick’s original pur a 
to “describe the basic qualities of 
Master’s character.” The fact that a n: 
printing has been called for testifi 
the enduring value of the fics 
“a 
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LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By T. Franklin Miller 
Facts about Jesus’ life 
and teachings. A book 
which lists a variety 
of methods for use in 
teaching others of Jesus. 
Written by ascholar and 
a man of God. Not doc- 
trinal or controversial. 
No. D5200 

—Cloth binding $2.00 
No. D5201 ‘ 
—Paper Binding $1.00 See 


By — Ss and Elizabeth S. Pistole 


| can work together m 
| effectively in train 
_ children and youth. 
* authors point out s 
, cific ways church leo 
' and parents may 
_ hand-in-hand to extené 
| the ministry of the 
| church. . | 
| No. D3164 
= —Paper back $1 
No. D3163—Hard binding $2.25 


THAT CHURCH IN YOUR LIFE 
By Rolla O. Swisher 
A practical guide to 
better churchmanship. “ 
Urging people to be- 
come more deeply com- 
mitted to their church 
and its purposes, 
through personal evan- 
gelism, witnessing, work 
in the church, and liv- 
ing as Christians in the 
home and on Main St. 
No. D7731 

—Paper back $1.25 
No. D7730—Hard binding $2.25 


Order From Your Religious Bookstore 
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What’s Happening 


ew YORK, N.Y.—The weather was 
rible. Fog held up air travel, and pas- 
‘gers headed for Omaha found them- 
yes shunted to Denver or left waiting 
‘LaGuardia Field in New York. The 
\hways were dangerously icy. Sleet 
‘| snow delayed the trains. The torna- 
ee. St. Louis caused grave apprehen- 
a. Yet most of the people headed for 
ual Meeting of the Division of 
Education in Omaha arrived 


‘one hotel to another, to churches, 
ack to hotels, they managed to take 
in the many fascinating activities 
t went on from February 7 to 12. 
We Live in the Household of 
was the theme for the Annual 
. In many of the general meetings 
rograms of the associated sections 
was a reaching for a deeper under- 
¢ of life in the household of God. 
Children’s Work Section and the 
ay Religious Education Section met 
y much of the time to hear a series 
addresses by Dr. Daniel A. Pres- 
Director of the Institute for Child 
, University of Maryland. In these 
tures Dr. Prescott interpreted research 
lich provides an understanding of chil- 
and the implications of this research 
ers of the Youth Work Section 
ed in a deep exploration of the 
in a series of five addresses by Dr. 


and two addresses by Dr. Markus 
of the University of Chicago Fed- 
Theological Faculties. 

onal Denominational Executives 
Pd a series of three addresses on the 
al subject “Children in the House- 
| of God,” by Dr. Mary Alice Jones. 
sections met jointly on Thursday 
about “Designs for the Christian 
tion of Adults,” including the pro- 
carried on by the Protestant Epis- 
Church, the Methodist Church, the 
ern Baptist Church, as well as “The 
a Plan” and the missionary educa- 
ogram. 


directors of Christian education, 
ng some 600 persons. Following 


Snyder, of Chicago Theological Sem- ~ 


of directors, the section met on Monday. 
Many of its members later attended meet- 
ings of other sections in which they held 
associate membership. 

The theme of the meeting was most 
vividly presented at the Mass Meeting on 
Tuesday evening, held in cooperation with 
the Omaha Council of Churches. A dra- 
matic worship service, “The Household 
of God,” written by Jay Buell under com- 
mission by the committee in charge, was 
presented at the Civic Auditorium to a 
large and appreciative audience. It was 
directed by Robert Seaver of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, with lighting directed 


nnual Meeting of Division of Christian 
Education “One of the Best” 


by Arthur Risser of the University of 
Wichita. The cast was made up of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Commission on 
General Christian Education and the 
Commission on Missionary Education. The 
Omaha University choir and a group of 
dancers from the university added greatly 
to the general effect. Through dramatic 
episodes and symbolic movement, the 
problems and tensions of today’s world 
were highlighted, making evident the 
difficulties facing the church in its mis- 
sion, 

There were many special luncheons 
and dinners. On Tuesday, the World 
Council of Christian Education and Sun- 
day School Association honored Dean 
Luther A. Weigle upon his retirement as 
chairman of this Association after thirty 


= 
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years of service. Before the Mass Meeting 
that evening, there were dinners for those 
with special interest in church and 
agency relations, audio-visuals, religion 
and public education, and religious drama. 

The Division Fellowship Luncheon on 
Wednesday was held jointly at the Paxton 
Hotel and the Fontenelle Hotel, the same 
program being presented in both places 
through a closed telephone circuit. This 
program recognized the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
Christian Youth Movement and traced its 
history through the years. 

The various associated sections held 
fellowship dinners on Wednesday eve- 
ning, either separately or with one or two 
others. These dinners were held in 
churches throughout the city, and many 
interesting programs were reported. On 
Thursday there was a “Summertime 
Activities Luncheon,” giving special at- 
tention to church programs for children 
and youth during the summer. 

Throughout the week there was much 
use of audio-visual methods, and this was 
climaxed in the closing joint meeting on 
Thursday evening. Professor John Bach- 
man of Union Theological Seminary dem- 
onstrated the use of audio-visual re- 
sources in the ministry of the churches. 
He used film clips, a television kineoscope, 
a taped recording of part of a play, slides, 
and an overhead projector. 

The exhibit of “Great Art for Christian 
Education,” arranged by the International 
Journal, met with great interest and ap- 
preciation. Over one hundred reproduc- 
tions of great paintings were exhibited, 
through the cooperation of many leading 
galleries, publishers, and dealers, at the 
Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel. Visitors, hun- 
dreds of them, came from early morning 


largest section was that of local Rehearsal of the final scene in the new dramatization, “The Household of God,” 


presented at the Annual Meeting in Omaha on February 10. The dancers are from 


i of seven denominational groups Omaha University. The others in the cast are staff members of the Division. 
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Virgil Foster, editor, 


Gerald Knoff, and Walter Daniels compare February 


cover with reproduction of “Starry Night” at Journal’s art exhibit in Omaha. 


until late evening. Many came again and 
again. The special February issue on “Art 
in Christian Education” was mentioned 
frequently, both in private and by the 
speakers, and was referred to often as 
making an outstanding contribution to the 
churches in a new field. The thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the International Journal 
was given a special place in the program 
of the Executive Board on Thursday. 
Much business was carried on during 


WANTED: 


Director of Christian Education 
Interdenominational church, 1350 members, 
church school of 850, in growing lake commu- 
nity 25 miles from ‘New York City. Teaching 
a of 90. Excellent facilities. Salary, $4,500 to 
5 

Write giving education, experience, and ref- 
erences. Address: Packanack ‘ommunity Church, 
Packanack Lake, Wayne, N.J. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DIRECTOR 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


First Congregational Church, Mansfield, Ohio, needs 
Director or Minister of Education. Church offers com- 
plete physical facilities, has 1100 members, 500 in 
Sunday School. City of 50,000, well balanced econom- 
ically, religiously, socially. City advantages without 
city stresses. Excellent salary and’ allowances. Man 
or woman. Write to J. B. Polhemus, 1105 Briarwood 
Rd., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED 
Director of Religious Education, by Methodist 
church in Western New York with Church School 
of 700 members. Woman of imagination and 
dedication needed. Salary commensurate with 
experience. State education, experience and 
church affiliation. Address International Journal, 
Dept. ED, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


wanted for 1300 member church near Chi- 
cago and Evanston. New facilities. State 
qualifications, experience, references, and 


salary desired. 
Write Central Methodist Church, 


8225 Kenton, Skokie, Illinois 


the week by small official groups. The 
Commission on General Christian Educa- 
tion approved a list of twenty-one 
projects designed to improve Christian 
education in this country. These in- 
cluded new conferences and consultations, 
courses of study, surveys and research 
projects, filmstrips, manuals and hand- 
books. The Commission also voted to 
establish a new Family Life Section on 
an experimental basis, to meet next year. 


New chairmen elected for the sections 
for the year 1959-60 are as follows: 

Administration and Leadership: The 
Rev. CLARENCE GILBERT, Philadelphia, Pa., 
director of church school administration, 
American Baptist Convention 

Adult Work: Miss Lovanna Roacu, 
Richmond, Va., special field representa- 
tive, adult work, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

Children’s Work: Miss Mary E. SprEs- 
sarD, Elgin, IIll., director of children’s 
work, Church of the Brethren - 

City Executives: The Rev. Gien S. Sut- 
TON, Elgin, Ill., executive secretary, Elgin 
Council of Churches; Methodist Church 

Directors: The Rev. Puitie Retkow, 
Lansing, Mich., associate minister; United 
Church of Christ 

Editors: Dr. A. Staurrer Curry, Elgin, 
Ill., editor, church school publications, 
Church of the Brethren 

Missionary Education: The Rry. THEO- 
porE S. Horvatu, Boston, Mass., associate 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>2>>>>>>2>2>9999992>922992292>>>929>99>99>! 
Course in 


Creative Dramatic Movement in 

Religious Education 

Taught by 

Margaret Palmer Fisk (Mrs. W. A. Taylor) 

author, lecturer, choreographer 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 

Summer Session, Oberlin, pte 
June 28 — July 959 

ORE cetera rrectates soli cc baguette 


International Journal of Religious Educatic 


-day teacher; Methodist Church 


executive secretary, Missions Cou! 
Congregational Christian 

National Denominational Execw 
The Rev. Georce O. Taytor, Indiana; 
Ind., executive secretary, Division 
Christian Education, Disciples of Chi) 
International Convention 


Pastors: The RrEv. JAMES PARRISH 
lumbus, Ohio; National Baptist Cony 
tion 

Professors and Research: Pror. Li 
RENCE C. Lite, University of Pitta 
Methodist Church 


Publishers: Cameron D. Deans, Ril 
mond, Va., general manager, Publicati . 


Division, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Regional Executives: The Rev. Epwi 
Bruce, Washington, Pa., state directoi|/ 
Christian education, Disciples of Chi) 

State Executives: The Rev. Onryi 
Herter, Huron, S.D., Council of Chure 
executive secretary; Congregatio 
Christian 

Weekday Religious Education: W 
JEANNETTE Grimm, Findlay, Ohio, we} 


j 

Youth Work: The Rev. Rosert 
Mittrr, Winnetka, Ill., minister to you 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Mo., Feb. 12-18, 1960. 


New Disciples Director of 
Campus Christian Life 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Mr. Roserr}) 
Huser, director of the Campus Christ}! 
foundation at Indiana University, Bloo| 
ington, will take up duties April first) 
national director of campus Christian | 
for Disciples of Christ churches. This p: 
gram assists some 197 organizations) 
college students, 160 centers that w« 
with Christian church students and fc) 
Bible Chairs at state universities. I) 
Huber will also direct training progra}) 
and conferences. He succeeds Dr. Part) 
Rossman who resigned to become direc’ 
of the New Haven Disciple House al 
Center and associate professor at Y| 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connee 
cut. : 


Correction 


In the February issue, page 42, there wl 
an error in the listing under “Book: 
Mrs. Young’s two articles on “Art in t 
Classroom” appeared in Findings ( 
Tidings), magazine of the Department 
Christian Education, Protestant Episcoy 
Church, 28 Havemeyer Place, Greenwit 
Connecticut. Mrs. Young’s articles we 
in the November and December 1958 ij 
sues of this attractive magazine. 
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Favorites 


HE HEART IS THE TEACHER 


1 


' Family Bookshelf 

icet sex, filthy lan- 

will be | 
read. 
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Faith: 


EST OF STORIES — 
y Canfield. Brings 
28 of t c epee 
THE HEART IS THE TEACHER 

by Leonard Covello 
~The true-life story of a 
man who gave his life to 
the struggle and triumph 
of a teaching career in 
the ‘blackboard jungle’. 
of a big city. Now... re- 
new your faith in the sub- 
lime power of the human 
heart! Reg. price, $4.75. 


e: rer 
Rewarding 
sy the family! 


A Cordial Invitation From 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for you 
to join Christian Herald’s Family Book- 
shelf and become a part of our crusade. 
‘During the past ten years, many thousands of Christians 
are again enjoying the great rewards of good reading 
through membership. They are not bound to read filthy, 
immoral “literature” that characterizes so much of cur- 
rent writing. Their children, too, have been indoctrinated 
with a love of reading ‘for its own sake — perhaps the most 
important preparation: for responsible adulthood. 


To celebrate our gala 10th Anniversary, we invite you 
to a Club that has previously distributed 209 superb selec- 
tions — 96 of them on national best-seller lists. And not 
one volume contained a word or line you would not want 
your children to read! Yes, we invite you to accept all 
seven of the wonderful books illustrated on this page for 
only $3.00 when you join — a package for which you would 
have to pay $34.90 in the publishers’ editions! 


As a member of the Family Bookshelf, you will receive 
magnificent books of lasting value — books you will read 
with great enjoyment and keep in your family library 
with pride. You will never pay more than $3.00 for any 
book you accept, regardless of the higher publisher's price, 
and you will earn a valuable FREE Bonus Book worth up 
to $5.00 for each two selections you take. You will have the 
opportunity to read about each month's selection in ad- 
vance, and you may accept or reject books as you please. 
You pay for your selections after you receive them — and 
you need accept only 4 selections a year. 


I enthusiastically invite you to become a member of 
the Family Bookshelf while this unprecedented offer is 
in effect. What a feast of good reading enjoyment is in 
store for you and your family if you mail the coupon now! 


ALL 7 BOOKS FOR ONLY $3.00 


NORTH WITH THE SPRING PAPA’S WIFE 
MIDSTREAM TO LIVE AGAIN 
_. ALL THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE A HARVEST OF STORIES — 


and your first selection THE HEART IS THE TEACHER 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 164 
27 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to take advantage of Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf 
10th -Anniversary offer! Please send me at once the seven books 
listed above and bill me only $3.00 plus postage and handling. Enroll 
me as a member of the Family Bookshelf and send me your preview 
each month so I-can decide whether or not I want to receive the 
* selection described. I do not have to buy every selection — only four ~ 
| ring an entire year to fulfill my membership requirement. For 
A 

rr Bonus Book worth up to $5.00 FREE. 


every two books I do accept, you agree to send me another valuable 
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A PRIVATE HOUSE OF PRAYER 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


This book will help you enjoy a more satisfying prayer life. Using the idea of a 
“house of prayer,” Dr. Weatherhead has arranged devotional material into rooms 
which correspond to the traditional steps of prayer. In these rooms—seven for each § 
day—you will find poems, quotations, meditations, and the like—all will help you reach ~ 
new heights in your religious life. 


“Leslie Weatherhead has helped thousands in time past: with this little book he 
will help thousands more. I commend it to all who see the Upward Path.”—Tur Rev. 
Dr. Norman H. Snairu, President of The British Methodist Conference. 

Dr. Weatherhead has been pastor of the famed City Temple in London since 1936. He has also written 
over twenty books that have helped thousands by their simple clarity and deep wisdom. 


ADULTS AT WORSHIP. i 
By Wallace Fridy 


Vass 

23 meditations that will appeal to the mature Christian in today’s world. “Live the 
Balanced Life,” “Mastered by What?” “You Don’t Have to Win’—these and other 
lessons can be applied to the everyday living of everyday people. Each talk averages 
about three pages in length and is followed by two hymn titles, a scripture lesson, and 
an appropriate prayer. Adults at Worship will especially appeal to leaders of devotions, 
but it may be used for private reading also. $1.75 


Other books by-Dr. Fridy: A Lamp Unto My Feet, A Light Unto My Path, Devotions for Adult — 
Groups $1.50 each 


SERMONS PREACHED IN A. 
UNIVERSITY CHURCH : 
vik By George A. Buttrick 


Here is the long-awaited collection of sermons by one of the most influential preachers 
and religious writers of this generation, Although these sermons were originally deliy- 
ered to university students, they will hold a meaning for men everywhere. Dealing 
mainly with the mysteries of man’s existence, this book will help readers confront 
these problems with the resources of Christ. , : $3.75 

Dr. Buttrick is Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard Univer- 
sity. A distinguished scholar, preacher, and counselor, he is in wide demand as a speaker and guest minister. 
His other books include Prayer ($3.50; paper, $1.50), Christ and Man’s Dilemma ($2), Faith and Education 
($2), and So We Believe, So We Pray ($2.75). 


A NEW MIND FOR A NEW AGE | 


By Alan Walker 


What the present day needs, the author says, is the total gospel brought to bear on 
the totality of life. Dr. Walker dealt with this emphasis as it relates to the evangelistic 
mission of the church in an earlier book, The Whole Gospel for the Whole World ($2). 
Here he is concerned with individuals; his book of inspiration will be received by 
both laymen and ministers who would commit themselves to the totality of Christian 
discipleship. Some of the chapters: “The Courage of Repentance,” “Plunging into this ~ 
World,” “Redeeming Industrial Society,” “Sputnik and God,” “New Weapons for 
Freedom,” “A Faith for the Future.” : $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 
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